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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 


The annual dinner of the graduates and former students of the 
University of Chicago in connection with the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence will be held in Cincinnati, on Wednes- 
day evening, February 25, 1925, at the Sinton Hotel. Tickets, 
which are $3.00 each, should be secured in advance from William 
S. Gray, University of Chicago. 


COLLECTION OF MONEYS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The superintendent of schools of New York City has prepared 
and published in the form of a pamphlet a report on the extent to 
which the pupils in the public schools of that city have contributed 
in the past to charitable and patriotic causes. The aggregate 
amount contributed in a given year is surprisingly large. 

The purpose of the report is to systematize and limit the collec- 
tion of moneys. It is recommended that in each school a general 
fund be created in which all contributions are pooled and that the 
total amount allowed in a year shall be limited to fifty cents a pupil 
in the elementary school and two dollars a pupil in the high school. 
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There are various items among the other recommendations 
which are of such general interest that they are here quoted: 

That the objects for which school funds may be maintained be limited to 
(a) those connected with such school activities as contribute directly to the 
educational advancement of pupils, (6) those having to do directly with the 
physical welfare of pupils, (c) those having to do with the decoration of audi- 
toriums, classrooms, and corridors. 

That any method of raising money for school funds through an obviously 
commercialized performance or sale should be forbidden. 

That the expenditure of general school or general organization funds for the 
purpose of decorating school buildings be sanctioned, provided decoration pro- 
jects are approved by the Board of Superintendents and are within reasonable 
financial ability of the school and neighborhood. 

That no part of any moneys raised by pupils be expended on any item of 
school building repair or equipment. 

That no part of any moneys raised by pupils be expended on items of equip- 
ment or supplies for classrooms or offices except that such moneys be expended 
for victrolas, records, stereopticons, and slides in cases in which it can be shown 
that official supply money has not been allotted for this purpose. 

That the expenditure of moneys raised by pupils on athletics, clubs, etc., 
be regarded as proper and commendable. 

That the expenditure of moneys raised by pupils on legitimate items of 
public welfare, including scholarships, be regarded as proper and commendable. 


STUDIES IN RETARDATION 

A few years ago superintendents’ reports very generally con- 
tained age-grade tables, and teachers were urged to give heed to the 
facts revealed in these tables and to improve the individual treat- 
ment of pupils. There was a great deal of difficulty experienced 
by teachers in following the injunction that they use the tables. 
Individual attention to particular cases of retardation was, indeed, 
stimulated, but the general tables were so remote from the teachers’ 
classroom experiences that they gradually became less and less usual 
and are now for the most part omitted or reproduced only in the 
most perfunctory way. 

There is a much more useful form of table, one which furnishes 
the background for the age-grade tables and at the same time makes 
perfectly clear to teachers the source of retardation. Such a table 
is reported in the October bulletin of the Baltimore public schools. 
It is a table showing the promotions and non-promotions in each of 
the grades for the school year 1923-24. 
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By way of introduction to this table, Edwin Hebden, the school 
statistician, makes the following statement: 


In the final analysis the results produced determine the success or failure 
of the schools, and these results are to be found in the adequate and justified 
progress of the pupils through the grades. The problems arising from promo- 
tion and non-promotion of pupils are therefore of primary importance. 

The schools are now organized on the semi-annual basis. Each grade 
(formerly considered as a half-grade) is expected ordinarily to require one 
semester for its accomplishment; for example, pupils in Grade 2B normally 
accomplish the 2B work in one semester; 2A pupils finish the 2A work in one 
semester, and so on in all of the grades in the elementary school. 

The following table of promotions and non-promotions refers to white ele- 
mentary schools only. It is to be read as follows: during the first semester 
6,305 pupils in Grade 1B (80.5 per cent) were promoted; 1,571 pupils (19.5 
per cent) were not promoted, and so on through the table. 


In addition to the number and percentage of promotions and non- 
promotions for each grade, the table shows the number of pupils 
who are repeating each grade more than once. On this matter Mr. 
Hebden comments as follows: 


In not a few cases the children who repeat a grade again fail of promotion. 
. ... In every grade we see that there are repeaters again, and sometimes 
again, who fail to gain promotion. Here is another problem which the princi- 
pal must face. Surely after a child has been through a grade twice he becomes 
a subject for special investigation and provision. If the principal finds that he 
has not at hand the means needed for such measurement, he should refer every 
such case to the Bureau of Research for testing and recommendation. We 
can no longer excuse ourselves for letting children simply drift. 


The teachers of each of the grades can compare their promotion 
rates with those of the school system as a whole, and the meaning 
and problems of retardation become perfectly clear. 

The general student of education finds in the Baltimore table 
confirmation of the fact which such studies have always revealed, 
namely, that there are two points at which individual adjustments 
to school demands are especially difficult—in the early primary 
grades and in the middle of the elementary-school curriculum where 
the pupils pass from the primary grades into the intermediate 
grades. 

The reasons why the fourth grade requires special attention can 
be stated in general by pointing out the fact that it is here that 
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pupils begin to meet the demand that they work independently. 
They must read with enough fluency to get their lessons out of 
books, and they must begin to reason. ‘This period of readjustment 
is likely to come into much more prominence in the thinking of 
teachers if the general study of age-grade statistics is carried back 
to the point indicated in the Baltimore table where the direct facts 
of non-promotion, which are the sources of retardation, are clearly 
revealed. 


‘\ PARENTS AND SCHOOL VISITS 
The Bureau of Education recently wrote to fifty city school 
superintendents asking them why parents should visit the schools, 
what they should observe, and what information they should seek 
of the principals and teachers. The following is a summary of their 
replies: 
REASONS PARENTS SHOULD VISIT THE SCHOOLS 


1. To keep in touch with the work of their children. 

2. To encourage the teachers. 

3. To get first-hand information about the work of the schools. 

4. To show their willingness to co-operate with the administration of the 
schools. 

5. For the moral effect it will have on the pupils to know that their parents 
and teachers are working together in their training and discipline. 

6. To become acquainted personally with the teachers and principals. 

7. To learn at first hand the conditions under which their children spend 
five hours a day. 

8. To learn the problems children must meet (courses of study, easy studies, 
difficult studies, time schedules, etc.). 

9. To make it possible for the school officials to explain the policies under 
which the schools operate. 

10. To advise the school authorities with regard to community needs as 
seen from the parents’ point of view. 

11. To assist in obtaining certain things for the schools that some districts 
seem unable to offer, such as cafeteria equipment, victrolas, motion-picture 
equipment, etc. 

12. To know the conditions and needs of the schools so that they may 
intelligently defend the reputation of the schools and assist in keeping the 
schools from being commercialized and propagandized. 

13. To view their children from an angle other than that of the home and 
thus be able to guide their development more wisely. 

14. To understand and appreciate changes in courses of study. 
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15. To secure an accurate idea of the objectives of modern education and 
to find out how these objectives are being worked out in practice. 
16. To aid in developing the real school spirit in the community. 


WHAT PARENTS SHOULD OBSERVE 


. The sanitary condition of the school building. 
. The general discipline and management of the school. 
. The attitude of the teachers toward the children. 
. The attitude of the children toward the teachers. 
. The size of the classes. 
. The amount of supplementary material, such as maps, dictionaries, etc. 
. The physical conditions under which the teachers and pupils are working. 
. The facilities offered for the development of the health of the children— 
playgrounds, nurses’ quarters, etc. 

g. The extent to which their children participate in school activities. 

10. The equipment of the school, especially the library, gymnasium, shop, 
instructional material, etc. 
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INFORMATION PARENTS SHOULD SEEK 


. What can parents do to help the schools ? 
. Whether any bad habits have been noted in their children. 
. The general school success of their children. 
. Are the teachers’ salaries adequate ? 
. What are the qualifications demanded of the teaching force ? 
6. The general policies of the school department. 
7. Specific facts about their children. 
8. The per capita cost as compared with that of other cities. 
9. Whether their children are working up to full capacity as determined by 
intelligence and educational tests. 
10. The vocational tendencies of their children. 
11. The purposes of the various courses of study. 
12. The reasons for making or not making changes in the courses of study. 
13. Finances of school district, tax rate, indebtedness, etc. 
14. Whether their children are in the courses best suited to their capacities 
and needs. 
15. Whether their children show any special aptitudes or disabilities. 
16. Whether their children have too many outside activities. 
17. Whether their children are courteous and helpful. 
18. Whether their children enter into a sufficient number of pupil activities. 
19. What provisions are made for backward children and superior children ? 
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PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


From time to time groups of school superintendents discuss the 
standards which should be set up for members of their branch of the 
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educational profession. The pronouncements which issue from 
these meetings are often of little effect, because no move is made 
to compel communities to act upon them. The time has passed 
when the employment of a teacher is left entirely to the bargaining 
ability of a school trustee, but the time has not passed when the 
employment of a superintendent can degenerate into a series of 
social and economic accidents. What ought to happen is clear. 
Some vigorous state ought to enact into law the wisdom generated 
at the annual meetings of superintendents. 

It may be that the idea just expressed is in the minds of Com- 
missioner A. B. Meredith and the members of the State Board of 
Education of Connecticut. They have taken a first step and an 
important one in publishing as a state document the proceedings 
of the last meeting of the Connecticut Association of Public School 
Superintendents. The papers presented at that meeting and now 
published set forth in very illuminating detail what a board of edu- 
cation has a right to expect of its superintendent and what a super- 
intendent has a right to expect of his board. If these rights are 
properly defined, why not begin establishing them by the methods 
known to American states—by recording them in statutes and en- 
forcing them through public authority ? 

It is not possible to reproduce any large part of the contents of 
the publication to which reference has been made, and it is not easy 
to select any single extract as typical. Perhaps a part of the paper 
by Superintendent W. E. Stark, of Stamford, will serve to illustrate 
the kind of discussions which appear in the pamphlet. He lists 
under the following headings the qualities which a board of educa- 
tion ought to try to secure in its superintendent: 

1. A thorough professional training. The day is past when graduation 
from normal school or college with a certain amount of experience as teacher 
and principal gives a sufficient background for leading a school system. Tech- 
nical training for a school superintendency is now available. It ought to be 
demanded. 

2. Keeping up with the profession. Acquaintance with the best of pro- 
fessional literature as it accumulates, activity in professional associations, 
visitation in progressive school systems. 

3. Ability to do constructive thinking, to size up a situation, discover the 
weak spots, invent remedies; to formulate courses of study or at least to adapt 
courses to the needs of the community. 
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4. Ability to lead, to organize a staff into a real working team with a good 
team spirit. 

5. Ability to supervise classroom work, to recognize teachers’ difficulties 
and give practical help in overcoming them. 

6. Ability to work with other people: teachers, principals, school board, 
parents, pupils, individual citizens, and organizations. Knowledge of the 
peculiarities of human nature and ability to bring the best out of other people 
instead of antagonizing them is one of the most important requirements. 

7. Ability to speak and to write effectively. As a leader of a great com- 
munity enterprise, the superintendent will be greatly handicapped unless he 
can make his plans clear and interesting to the board, the teachers, and the 
public. 

8. Executive ability: ability to organize and to put things through without 
vacillation and without wasting the time of other people. 

9. Business ability: ability to make and to administer a budget with 
accuracy. Ability to organize business routine. 

10. Energy, initiative, and self-reliance. 

11. Good health: a plan of life that enables one to work hard and keep fit 
at the same time. 


A MERIT SYSTEM OF APPOINTING HIGHER SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS 





A recent bulletin of the Public Education Association of the City 
of New York presents in a very concrete way a plea for the applica- 
tion of the merit system to the appointment of the higher officials 
in the public school system. It is the common plan at the present 
time to appoint superintendents and others who serve in the central 
offices of a school system on the basis of mere inspection by members 
of the school board. The time has almost passed in good school 
systems when inspection is accepted as the basis for the appointment 
of teachers. Why should the higher officers be appointed on the 
basis of a test less rigid than that applied to teachers ? 

The argument of the New York Public Education Association 
is as follows: 

We hold that the application of merit to appointments and promotions in 
the professional staff is of first importance in any school system which regards 
the education of children as its primary purpose. In no other way can high 
teaching standards be maintained. In no other way can the teaching and 
supervisory corps be given a square deal. In no other way can the morale of 
the system be safeguarded. In no other way can political and personal prefer- 
ment be eliminated. 
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At the present time all teaching positions and all elementary-school prin- 
cipalships in the New York City schools are filled, on the basis of merit, from 
eligible lists prepared by the Board of Examiners. Appointments to these 
positions are therefore practically free from political or personal influence. The 
charges of improper preferment in determining appointments which have arisen 
from many quarters in the last few years have been made against the selection 
of persons to fill positions outside of those which are thus protected by eligible 
lists. 

These exempted positions include, among others, the superintendency, the 
associate superintendency, the district superintendency, the directorship of 
special subjects and special departments, and the principalship of high schools. 
It is the intent and requirement of the law, of course, that these positions, too, 
should be filled solely on the basis of merit, but no eligible lists derived from an 
open competitive examination are required. The school authorities, within 
very broad statutory limits as to minimum requirements, are given the widest 
discretion in determining whom they will choose for any one of these posts. 
So long as the authorities do not ignore the minimum qualifications specified in 
the law, they may select whom they will, with or without an examination or a 
thorough appraisal of the abilities of those who may be eligible. The failure to 
apply the same high standards of merit in filling these positions that is applied 
in filling those where eligible lists are required is responsible for the widespread 
public condemnation which has been voiced at frequent intervals when certain 
well-known and questionable selections have been made. ... . 

It is sometimes said that such a procedure is impossible or impractical in 
the case of these higher positions. Many notable instances in filling important 
posts under the civil service system might be cited to refute this erroneous 
contention, but there has recently occurred in the New York school system 
itself an instance which seems to set at naught all doubt on this score. 

In the spring of 1923, the Board of Examiners announced that a competitive 
examination would be conducted for the license of principal of a vocational 
school for boys in New York City. Based upon the salary schedule, it may be 
said that this position is among the highest in the professional staff and requires 
a degree of personal and professional fitness that is as difficult to appraise as is 
that for any of the positions we have enumerated in which the use of an eligible 
list should prevail. It follows, therefore, that if this principle can be applied 
in this instance there is no legitimate reason why most of the higher positions 
in the school system should not be filled on the basis of a competitive examina- 
tion adapted to the particular duties connected with the respective offices. Be- 
cause of this fact it is of interest to see how this examination was conducted and 
to gauge the results it achieved. 

In June, 1923, forty-eight candidates who had applied for this license were 
required to write an essay, under the supervision of the Board of Examiners, 
during a period of three hours and twenty minutes. The subject was ‘‘ Voca- 
tional Education as an Integral Factor in Public Education in New York City; 
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Its Function and Organization with Reference to Present and Future 
Conditions.” 

In July, 1923, a month later, the same candidates took a written examina- 
tion, lasting also three hours and twenty minutes, in methods of teaching, 
supervision, and administration in vocational schools. 

These written examination papers were given two independent ratings, and 
it was found that twelve candidates had received a mark of 70 per cent or better 
on the first paper. Of these twelve, six received a rating of 60 per cent or higher 
on the second paper. 

The six candidates successful in the two preliminary examinations were 
then given a practical test in supervision in the New York Vocational School for 
Boys. They were asked to observe a lesson in related mathematics in one of 
the academic classes. Two examiners were present during the test in super- 
vision. The candidates wrote a criticism of the work observed in the trade 
school and received a special rating for this. 

The next step was an oral and personality test before a committee of three 
examiners. In addition to this, the candidates received a rating based upon 
previous education, experience, and record. The outcome was an eligible list 
comprising the names of six persons arranged in the order of their rank after 
due credit had been given for all cf the foregoing appraisals. 

As it turned out, all of the men who gained a place on this eligible list are 
college graduates who have had experience in supervision or teaching in voca- 
tional schools and who are recognized as having unquestioned ability and fitness 
for the office of principal of such a school. About one-third of the candidates 
who took the examination came from school systems outside of the city of 
New York. 

The foregoing summary of the methods pursued in choosing persons for 
appointment to this important post speaks for itself and indicates clearly the 
wisdom and practicability of utilizing to a wider extent the competitive examina- 
tion for choosing eligible candidates for higher positions elsewhere in the school 
system. 

READING FOR BRIGHT PUPILS 

The State Department of Public Instruction of Wisconsin has 
issued in mimeographed form a series of suggestions for the enlarge- 
ment of the reading of bright pupils. 

After calling attention to the fact that the rapid promotion of 
bright pupils has certain serious disadvantages because it brings 
these pupils into social environments which are often too mature 
for them, the document suggests that a canvass be made of the 
personal interests of pupils. They are to be asked what games they 
prefer, what occupations interest them, where they would like to 
travel, and other similar questions. After ascertaining the domi- 
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nant interests of a given pupil, the teacher should first help the child, 
through the library or through provision in the home of magazine 
material, to follow up this interest. Second and equally important 
with provision of material is some definite plan for systematic review 
of the material read. Mere cursory reading will not be education- 
ally helpful in any such degree as systematized assimilation. 

The paragraphs on how to organize reading, together with a 
few of the questions suggested, are here quoted: 


When the material is on hand, the children are asked to look it over rather 
quickly in order to locate the articles or portions which seem pertinent. Where 
two or more children are working together, each should catalogue references for 
the other. The names of all articles, books, and magazines, with sufficient 
directions for locating them, should be written on cards, and these cards should 
be assembled in a card tray provided for the purpose. The cards should be 
about 3 inches by 5 inches in size, and a pasteboard shoe-box may be used for a 
tray. Special pasteboard trays may be purchased for a nominal sum. Guide 
cards should always be provided and arranged in dictionary order. Each child 
should be taught to file his cards in the proper way. 

After the cards are assembled, each child begins reading the references 
relating to his own topic for the purpose of discarding the material which is not 
relevant or valuable. When this process is completed, he is ready to begin 
organizing the material that remains. This will include outlining, summarizing, 
and supplementing with the child’s own thought. 

The final step is the provision of some sort of an audience before which the 
child may report his findings. The audience may be another grade, a parent- 
teacher association, the school society, a reading club, composed of the bright 
pupils themselves, and the like. In every case some sort of an audience must be 
provided. 

In order to stimulate and guide the work as suggested, it will be necessary 
in most, if not all, cases that someone furnish a list of guiding questions in 
relation to the topic or project which is being studied. The following series of 
questions will serve as a sample set so far as the subject of coal is concerned. 
It is assumed that the child is or can easily become interested in the topic. 
There are many tempting by-ways which the pupil may wish to follow up. He 
should be permitted to do so. If several pupils are working on this topic at one 
time, one of them might be made responsible for each subsidiary question. 
Such questions are apt to arise in connection with the ventilation of mines, mine 
explosions, the origin and formation of coal, the use of water power, and the like. 

The interest of the pupil should be the guide rather than the organization 
of subject-matter. The aim of the teacher should be to keep the children at 
work on anything in which they are interested. No attempt should be made 
to compel the child to follow this list of questions, or any list for that matter. 
Questions raised by the children are always given preference. The questions 
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such as are proposed here are to be used only when questions are not forthcom- 
ing from the pupils. Similar questions and references can be furnished on each 
of the following subjects by the State Department of Public Instruction: 
copper, silver, gold, slate, granite, marble, lead, zinc, leather, glass, petroleum, 
and a few others. 


QUESTIONS FOR DIRECTING SILENT READING ON THE 
SUBJECT OF COAL 
. How does a coal mine look ? 
. How is coal brought out of the mine? 
. How is coal weighed and sorted? What are coal breakers? 
. How is coal marketed ? 
. What is a colliery? How is the coal moved and stored ? 
. How is the roof of a coal mine supported ? 
. How do the miners loosen the coal in the mine ? 
. Why must coal mines be ventilated ? 
. How are explosions prevented in coal mines ? 
. Find anything of interest you can concerning Sir Humphrey Davy. 
. How are coal mines ventilated ? 
. What is coal made of ? How is water kept out of the mines ? 


1 
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SUMMARIES OF SCIENTIFIC STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


A number of agencies have of late undertaken the task of sum- 
marizing the scientific studies which have been made in connection 
with the elementary-school subjects. The Curriculum Commission 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association is preparing a yearbook in which a number of committees 
have brought together the scientific materials on reading, arith- 
metic, spelling, and the other elementary subjects of instruction. 
A committee working under the Education Research Committee 
of the Commonwealth Fund is to publish elaborate summaries of 
the scientific studies on reading and arithmetic. 

Recognizing arithmetic as one of the most difficult of the ele- 
mentary subjects to organize in an efficient way, the Minneapolis 
public school system has published in its Educational Bulletin No. 5 
a series of studies on arithmetic. Some of the section titles of this 
bulletin will indicate its general character: ‘“‘ What Has Been Done 
to Determine Life Needs in Arithmetic,” “Types of Undesirable 
Problems,” “Types of Desirable Problems,” “Elimination of Diffi- 
culties in Reasoning,” ‘‘ Knowledge Required for Addition,” “ Diag- 
nosis of Pupil-Difficulties in Arithmetic,” and ‘Remedial Work in 
Arithmetic Fundamentals.” 
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The final section of the bulletin is devoted to problems proposed 
by teachers in the Minneapolis schools. 

One section of this publication which is especially helpful is that 
in which teachers are urged to make specific studies of individual 
pupils and are given directions as to the methods which they may 
adopt. 


There is still the problem of determining just what causes the individual 
child to fail in a certain type of work. What are his mental reactions? Are 
his methods of work correct? Does he use any faulty procedure? Does he 
use uneconomical methods of work? What is the best method of discovering 
these weaknesses? How can they be overcome? 

Faulty procedure on the part of the individual is ordinarily not detected 
by the teacher when the entire class works as a unit and cannot be discovered 
from an examination of test papers. While tests will always reveal certain 
pupils who are below the standard of their grade in achievement, the problem 
before the teacher is how to make the best use of these findings. 

The following procedure in making a diagnosis of individual difficulties is 
suggested: 

1. Select for study the pupils who fail in Group IV or V on the Courtis 
Supervisory Test, or who in other ways have shown weaknesses in fundamentals. 

2. Establish a proper mental attitude on the part of the child with whom 
you work individually. Try to overcome any feelings of shyness or backward- 
ness. Encourage him to be perfectly frank. He must be made conscious of 
his own shortcomings and be assured of the interest and sympathy of the 
teacher. The success of the work will depend upon the child’s energetic and 
hopeful attack. 

3. When the purpose has been accepted by the pupil, ask him to work a few 
simple examples in each of the fundamentals and observe his general methods of 
work. (Material especially organized is available in the Research Department.) 
Look for counting, tapping, faulty methods of working examples, difficult places 
in examples, excessive motor activities, and the like. 

4. When difficulties are apparent, ask the pupil to work one of the examples 
aloud. Encourage him to state in detail what his procedure is. Watch for 
faulty statements, roundabout methods, and other types of difficulties that are 
described later in this chapter. 

5. It is best to begin with the simplest processes and then to proceed to 
more difficult ones in order to determine on just what level of work the pupil 
fails. It will be found in many cases that the most elementary combinations 
are not well established as habits and that for very weak pupils drill work must 
begin here. Pupils of superior ability can be used to help in this work, provided 
the teacher checks beforehand the methods they use and makes certain that the 
pupils needing drill get the correct basic procedures. 
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BROADCASTING STATEMENTS REGARDING SCHOOLS 


The Board of Education of New York City has recently pub- 
lished, under the title, Educational Radio Program, a pamphlet of 
254 pages, the character of which is so clearly described in the Fore- 
word, addressed to the board of education by the superintendent 
of schools, William J. O’Shea, that we quote as follows: 


I beg leave to submit for your information this very interesting report 
with reference to the radio programs broadcast during the months of February, 
March, April, and May through the courtesy of the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

Arrangements were made with Mr. Charles B. Popenoe, manager of Station 
WJZ, to broadcast programs each school day between 2:00 and 3:00 P.M., either 
from the Hall of the Board of Education at 500 Park Avenue, or from Station 
WJZ, 33 West 42d Street. The programs were given on fifty-two consecutive 
school days and included forty addresses by executives and department heads, 
fifty-three typical class recitations dealing with various subjects, programs by 
thirteen school glee clubs, and programs by nineteen school orchestras. 

As above indicated, the programs consisted chiefly of addresses by members 
of the Board of Education, associate superintendents, departmental heads, 
teachers, and hundreds of pupils comprising glee clubs, orchestras, and classes 
which gave typical lessons. 

As evidenced by the many communications received, the programs proved 
to be of general interest to the regular radio audience and of special interest to 
the parents of our pupils and to the many schools equipped with radio receiving 
outfits. We received many letters from listeners in this state and in other 
states congratulating us upon the quality of the programs and also asking for 
outlines of the lessons broadcast. 

Our object was to acquaint the general public and especially the citizens of 
our city with the workings of our vast school system upon which such enormous 
sums of money are so generously expended. In this avowed purpose I think we 
succeeded fairly well. Even a casual reader of the addresses herein set forth 
will obtain a comprehensive view of our school system from authoritative spokes- 
men, such as can hardly be secured in any other way or from any other sources. 
An intelligent and an abiding interest in our school system is conditional upon 
the public being informed as to the system’s activities and needs. I am con- 
fident that the programs broadcast have successfully served this purpose. ... . 

The entire project proved to be a most successful innovation in school 
administration and is but a forerunner of future achievements. Plans are now 
being made to continue the broadcasting service during the fall term. I am 
sure we may again count on the cordial co-operation of all to make the plan a 
continuing success. 





CERTAIN NEGLECTED SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS: 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 





The preceding article of this series pointed out the fact that 
there are a number of different kinds of knowledge which one may 
acquire with regard to a machine or a social institution. There 
is the knowledge of the mere user who knows how to set the machine 
in motion but understands nothing of its structure. There is, 
on the other hand, the higher knowledge of the maker and the 
designer who understand the way in which the machine is put 
together and the principles on which it operates. 

Such a distinction between different kinds and degrees of knowl- 
edge contributes in a very illuminating way to the explanation of 
some of the problems which arise in connection with the enrichment 
of the elementary-school curriculum. For example, it is urged 
in many quarters that the school should teach thrift even if the 
amount of arithmetic which is taught is materially reduced. It is 
pointed out that everyone would profit very greatly from a knowl- 
edge of the principles of economy and the methods of purchasing, 
while very few will have any occasion to use some of the intricate 
methods of calculation to which the schools have traditionally 
given a great deal of attention. 

Why has the school in the past given so little attention to thrift 
and the intelligent use of money? The answer to this question 
is undoubtedly to be found in part in the fact that people in general 
think of money as a thing to be used, not as an instrument of 
civilization to be explained and understood. There is no attention 
in the school to the history of money, no explanation of the fact 
that different nations have different systems of money. In short, 
schools have never treated money as a social institution. When 
money is thought of as a material fact, there is little to do but count 


This is the third of a series of articles on educational psychology. 
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it. The schools have faithfully taught children how to count 
money. In fact, when arithmetical processes have seemed abstract 
and difficult to explain, teachers have often resorted to problems 
in buying and selling, it being assumed that these are very obvious 
and concrete matters which anyone can understand. Money has 
been treated as though there is very little about it which can be 
made a subject of instruction. 

The contention that the school should teach thrift is based 
on a conception of money which is wholly different from that which 
classifies money as a minor division of arithmetic. Thrift depends 
on an understanding of where money comes from, how it is related 
to labor and intelligent purchasing, and how it can be set to work 
as a means of promoting industry. 

The whole discussion about teaching thrift furnishes an excellent 
opportunity to emphasize the importance of social psychology as 
the basis of education. From the point of view of individual 
psychology, a coin is a thing. It casts its image on the retina 
and excites the sense of touch in the fingers; it is large or small; 
it bears certain marks which can readily be translated into the terms 
with which arithmetic deals. From the point of view of social 
psychology, a coin is a medium of expression of a vast network of 
social relations. The coin is an object which is protected by the 
authority of the federal government. It is a symbol of labor per- 
formed or of skill which has contributed to human welfare. It 
has in it the largest potentialities of comfort or waste. In order to 
make clear the attitude which would naturally grow out of a study 
of social psychology, let us consider some of the facts relating to 
the evolution of money. 

In the most primitive stages of human society there was no 
money. In those far-away days the hunter sought his food in 
the forest, and the first artisan made his rough implements out of 
wood and stone. There was little exchange, and that which there 
was took the form of simple barter. The hunter who had more 
meat than he needed for his own consumption offered it to the 
implement maker in return for some of the products of his skill, 
and exchange took place with both parties in direct contact with 
the commodities. 
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As soon as exchange grew common, men began to realize its 
advantages and found that their lives were made more comfortable 
through the co-operation which exchange made possible. There 
also grew up gradually a clear recognition of the desirability of 
making exchange just. Experience early showed that exchange 
sometimes operated to the decided disadvantage of one of the 
parties. The Old Testament story of Jacob and Esau illustrates 
this. Esau came in hungry and was ready to give up all of the 
prospects for the future if only he could satisfy his hunger with 
the food that Jacob had prepared. 

A few such experiences made it clear to primitive man, who was 
learning to live with his fellows, that exchange must be regulated, 
that there must be means for measuring the permanent value of 
things, and that in some way buying and selling must be protected 
by the group as a whole and not left to accidental individual impulse. 

Another illustration of the inequity of barter, especially when 
the parties to it are of different degrees of sophistication with regard 
to values, is to be found in the history of European contacts with 
the American Indians. The Indians, who never had learned the 
European methods of life, had very slight esteem for land and were 
greatly attracted by the bright colors of the beads and trinkets 
which the traders offered them. The Indian was not skilled in 
trade. He acted on impulse and accepted the testimony of his 
senses. The crafty European looked into the remote future because 
he had learned what values are permanent and most likely to con- 
tribute to that long-time comfort which is the end of human 
endeavor. 

From the earliest unregulated barter through the long ages of 
evolution which have produced modern money and the carefully 
formulated rules by which the possession of wealth and its distribu- 
tion are protected by society, there are many chapters of history 
which have no place in arithmetic. Thus we find that it is not a 
matter of numbers that gold is stamped with the face and name of 
the ruler. This official stamp is put on the metal because society 
finds in its rulers the concentrated authority of the group, which is a 
better guaranty of the purity of the metal and a better guaranty 
of its full weight than mere inspection. The sovereign’s stamp 
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puts into the coin a kind of stability which makes possible the prac- 
tice of thrift. Thrift is not a mere counting of coins or other 
securities; it is a proper use of the guaranties of society. 

This is not the place for a treatment of the intricate history of 
coinage. For our purposes it may not be out of place to say that 
even the stamp and authority of the ruler cannot reduce coins to 
mere counters. The guaranties of society must be real guaranties 
of equitable relations. 

During the reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI in England it 
was believed by the sovereigns and their advisers that it was the 
sovereign’s authority which determined the value of currency. The 
kings and their advisers acted on the theory that the sovereign 
had the right to take advantage of his authority as though that 
authority were equivalent in importance to the purity and weight 
of metal. Such a view led to the issue of coins which were inferior 
in quality and weight. It was very soon found, however, that these 
coins were not received freely by tradespeople, and, of course, 
they could not be used for foreign trade, that is, trade beyond the 
range of the influence of the ruler who issued them. ‘The monarchs 
tried by edicts to force the depreciated currency on their subjects. 
They tried to set the price of corn and other necessities of life at a 
point which would maintain the prestige of their coins. But the 
royal edicts did not avail. It was thus discovered that the sover- 
eign’s guaranty must be a genuine guaranty, for it is only on such 
a basis that confidence can be maintained. 

In the light of this illustration we may seek the answer to two 
questions. ‘The first may be stated in these terms: How could a 
king and his advisers make so radical a mistake in their definition 
of the sovereign’s relations to coinage? ‘The second question is, 
How far does the ordinary man understand the value of a coin ? 

Both questions are answered by the statement that a coin is one 
of the most complex objects in the world. It carries in its official 
sanction and in the actual metal which it contains an epitome of 
racial evolution. Its value can, therefore, be readily misinterpreted 
by anyone who becomes confused in the system of ideas which he 
attaches to the coin. The king’s advisers selected from the complex 
of ideas which attach to the coin the one notion of sovereign author- 
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ity and overemphasized this. They did not carry popular thinking 
along with them, and consequently the scheme which they devised 
in their councils failed. The common man was influenced by such 
ideas as came to him when he found that foreign exchange did not 
recognize the authority of his sovereign. Once the common man 
began to have his attention drawn to grounds of suspicion, the 
coin became distasteful and unacceptable. The common man’s 
system of thinking is very easily disturbed by the slightest inti- 
mation of unreliability. 

Thus we see that a coin is dependent for its acceptability on 
feelings and ideas and that the ideas are peculiarly social in char- 
acter, involving a recognition of intrinsic value and also of govern- 
mental and sovereign authority. In short, the psychology of the 
coin is something other than the psychology of the individual. 
The possessor of a coin is at the end of a long series of evolutionary 
stages, and, though his present apprehension of the meaning of the 
coin does not include in detail all of the history that has gone into 
the making of the coin, it epitomizes this history in a feeling of 
dependence on the group. The coin is subject to laws of social 
relationship which the individual from his limited contact with it 
cannot fully comprehend but emphatically feels. The coin was 
built up by a long train of social agencies; its meaning and useful- 
ness can be fully understood only when there is some appreciation 
of all that is implied in this evolution. 

The foregoing sketch of the psychological significance of a 
coin leads us to realize at once how utterly inadequate is the ordinary 
treatment of money in schools. In fact, it may be said that the 
school does not give any attention to money. It merely uses 
money as an example of the application of arithmetic. Children 
are taught how to compute interest, but they do not have the 
vaguest notion of how capital earns interest. They learn how to 
compute taxes, but they get no insight into the justification for 
taxes. They learn to deal arithmetically with insurance, but they 
do not learn why co-operation makes insurance fair. Later, when 
they come in adult life to deal with real interest and taxes and 
insurance, they have to learn lessons which are of a wholly different 
order from any that the school taught them. 
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Not only is the school deficient in its treatment of money and 
the uses of money, but, when it tries to employ money as a means 
of illustrating number, it often confuses pupils rather than helps 
them. It does not make clearer a problem in addition or multipli- 
cation to complicate what is really intended to be drill in number 
work by referring to buying and selling as though these were pro- 
cesses better understood by pupils than addition and multiplication. 

What can be done to improve the situation? We must recog- 
nize the fact that money can be intelligently used only when it 
is looked upon as something more than a mere counter. The 
person who thinks of money as a basis for calculation and nothing 
more will never be a truly thrifty person. Thrift means the wise 
adjustment of one’s social and economic relations. It is very often 
thrift to spend money in order to save time or promote health. It is 
thrift to invest one’s savings where they will be safe and productive 
rather than to gamble on a get-rich-quick scheme. 

The bankers of the country are so certain that the schools are 
not making pupils intelligent about true thrift that they have 
contributed to the promotion of the thrift campaign in the schools. 
Teachers are sometimes impressed by the desirability of introducing 
the subject into the curriculum, but they do not know how to do it. 
They make an effort to meet the situation by supplementing arith- 
metic with a few precepts with regard to saving, or they open a 
school savings bank, or they bring the pupils together in an as- 
sembly and lecture to them about saving. The best that can be 
said about all of these efforts is that they are weak and uninteresting 
additions to a curriculum which is organized on the basis of the 
false notion that money is merely something to be counted. 

Coming back to the analogy which was proposed in the preceding 
article of this series, we may say that to most people money is a 
great and powerful machine which they can set in motion but which 
they do not in the least understand. They do not understand how 
labor and investment and skill are related to money or how one’s 
own life and that of one’s neighbor are related to money. The 
school has been satisfied with this confused and inadequate treat- 
ment of one of the most important devices which man has invented 
to promote social and industrial co-operation. 
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The degree in which the school has failed to teach about money 
is equaled by the degree in which it has failed adequately to intro- 
duce pupils to an understanding of weights and measures. So far as 
the pupils know, weights and measures came from somewhere and 
are imposed by some arbitrary authority on all who deal with 
one another. They know nothing about the social and economic 
forces which have led men to be interested in standardizing their 
dealings with one another. They are taught certain numerical 
tables and are led by their textbooks and school courses to be satis- 
fied when they know how to add, subtract, and multiply denominate 
numbers. 

It is little wonder, when schools teach in this superficial way, 
that the respect for weights and measures is what it is. It is little 
wonder that the plea of scientists for a uniform system of standards 
throughout the civilized world receives very little attention from 
most people. It is little wonder that the ordinary man fails to 
understand that with the growing complexity of modern life new 
standards of measurement, such as standards of electric power and 
of quality in all sorts of commodities, are being worked out by one 
of the scientific bureaus of the federal government, the Bureau of 
Standards of the Department of Commerce. 

This ignorance of the true character of weights and measures 
and of the romance which their history reveals is certainly inexcus- 
able and almost inexplicable. In 1821 John Quincy Adams, then 
secretary of state, prepared in response to a request from Congress 
an elaborate report on weights and measures. Congress found 
itself charged by the Constitution with the responsibility of pro- 
viding the new nation with adequate and practical standards with 
which its people could carry on trade and define the operations of 
industry. The report by Adams gives a most interesting account 
of the way in which our weights and measures originated. 

Why was this report not at once made a part of the common 
knowledge of our people? Why was it not used to stimulate in 
the younger generation respect for the standards which make trading 
reliable and equitable ? 

The answer is that most men are satisfied to know how to use 
the instruments of civilization and do not care to try to understand 
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them. The common attitude has come to be the superficial 
attitude which takes the inventions of the past and asks no question 
about their nature or the methods of improving them. 

Let us carry the discussion far enough to apply it to a specific 
case in which a school problem is too easily solved by many teachers 
who are not interested in fundamentals. We have often heard of 
late that the metric system should be ruled out of arithmetic in 
American schools as utterly useless so long as we teach the English 
yard, quart, and pound. 

History shows that the metric system was devised for the explicit - 
purpose of bringing into a single co-ordinated scheme all weights 
and measures. In the metric system the units of volume, length, 
and weight are all developed out of the same fundamental standard. 
This unification of all weights and measures was never before 
scientifically attempted, and its absence from the English system 
is one of the characteristics which mark that system as primitive 
in character. Furthermore, the metric system has so arranged its 
various units that they are easy to use in calculations because they 
are organized, as are our numerals, into a decimal system. 

Whatever else is to be said about the metric system, it is certainly 
desirable that American pupils should know these virtues which it 
embodies. ‘There ought to be some recognition in our schools of 
the fact that the metric system attempts to correct the clumsiness 
of our antiquated system of weights and measures. If the teachers 
in American schools could be brought to think of weights and meas- 
ures as products of social and scientific evolution, they would 
certainly be interested in such statements as are made by Adams 
in the report to which reference has been made. 

After pointing out that savages in fitting pelts to their bodies 
will naturally make comparisons between the dimensions of their 
own members and the dimensions of the skins and that these same 
savages in building shelters will adopt the same kind of units, 
Adams calls attention to the following interesting contrast: 


Itinerary measure, as it needs nothing more than the prolongation or 
repetition of linear measure, would seem at the first view to be the same. Yet 
this is evidently not the progress of nature. As the want of it originates in a 
different stage of human existence, it will not naturally occur to man, to use 
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the same measure, or the same scale of proportions and numbers, to clothe his 
body, and to mark the distance of his walks. On the contrary, for the measure- 
ment of all objects which he can lift and handle, the fathom, the arm, the cubit, 
the hand’s-breadth, the span, and the fingers, are the instruments proposed 
to him by nature; while the pace and the foot are those which she gives him 
for the measurement of itinerary distance. These natural standards are never, 
in any stage of society, lost to individual man. There are probably few persons 
living who do not occasionally use their own arms, hands, and fingers, to measure 
objects which they handle, and their own pace to measure a distance upon the 
ground. 

Here then is a source of diversity, to the standards even of linear measure, 
flowing from the difference of the relations between man and physical nature. 
It would be as inconvenient and unnatural to the organization of the human 
body to measure a bow and arrow for instance, the first furniture of solitary 
man, by his foot or pace, as to measure the distance of a day’s journey, or a 
morning’s walk to the hunting ground, by his arm or hand. 

Measures of capacity are rendered necessary by the nature of fluids, which 
can be held together in definite quantities only by vessels of substance more 
compact than their own. They are also necessary for the admeasurement of 
those substances which nature produces in multitudes too great for numeration, 
and too minute for linear measure. Of this character are all the grains and 
seeds, which, from the time when man becomes a tiller of the ground, furnish 
the principal materials of his subsistence. But nature has not furnished him 
with the means of supplying this want in his own person. For this measure 
he is obliged to look abroad into the nature of things; and his first measure of 
capacity will most probably be found in the egg of a large bird, the shell of a 
cetaceous fish, or the horn of a beast. The want of a common standard not 
being yet felt, these measures will be of various dimensions; nor is it to be 
expected that the thought will ever occur to the man of nature, of establishing 
a proportion between his cubit and his cup, of graduating his pitcher by the 
size of his foot, or equalizing its parts by the number of his fingers.* 


The development of this natural system of measures shows a 
striking departure from the development of the ordinary counting 
series, which early adopted a decimal base. Adams explains this 
fact as follows: 

The proportions of the human body, and of its members, are in other than 
decimal numbers. The first unit of measures, for the use of the hand, is the 
cubit, or extent from the tip of the elbow to the end of the middle finger; the 
motives for choosing which, are, that it presents more definite terminations 
at both ends than any of the other superior limbs, and gives a measure easily 


t John Quincy Adams, Report of the Secretary of State upon Weights and Measures, 
p. 7. Washington: Gales and Seaton, 1821. 
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handled and carried about the person. By doubling this measure is given the 
ell, or arm, including the hand, and half the width of the body, to the middle 
of the breast; and, by doubling that, the fathom, or extent from the extremity 
of one middle finger to that of the other, with expanded arms, an exact equiva- 
lent to the stature of man, or extension from the crown of the head to the sole of 
the foot. For subdivisions and smaller measures, the span is found equal to 
half the cubit, the palm to one-third of the span, and the finger to one-fourth 
of the palm. The cubit is thus, for the mensuration of matter, naturally 
divided into 24 equal parts, with subdivisions of which 2, 3, and 4, are the 
factors; while, for the mensuration of distance, the foot will be found at once 
equal to one-fifth of the pace, and one-sixth of the fathom. 


The metric system was a deliberate scientific attempt to over- 
come all of the natural diversity which came down to modern 
times because of the accidents of human evolution which Adams 
describes. It substitutes regularity and orderly arrangement for 
primitive chaos. Scientific laboratories in all parts of the world 
have adopted it because it facilitates measurement and calculation 
of scientific results to such a degree that it is regarded as vastly 
superior as a scientific instrument to the English system. 

Shall our schools teach the metric system or wholly ignore it ? 
The answer to this question will depend on the purpose of education. 
If pupils are to be made mere users of social institutions, it is prob- 
ably unnecessary for many of them to know anything about the 
metric system. If pupils are to understand weights and measures, 
they ought to learn something about the motives and methods 
which have operated in human society to produce these instru- 
ments of civilized intercourse. 


1 Ibid., p. 8. 
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FIVE FACTORS IN THE TEACHING OF IDEALS! 


W. W. CHARTERS 
University of Pittsburgh 


The development of ideals is the most important task of the 
school. Honesty is more valuable than arithmetic, and industry 
is of greater importance than geography. Useful as information 
undoubtedly is, it is only a means toward an end, and this end is the 
proper development of the fundamental ideals. 

Although ideals are important, or perhaps because ideals are 
important, it is extremely difficult to develop high ideals in indi- 
vidual children. Teachers are constantly confronted with the 
problem of how to make untidy children desire to be neat, dishonest 
children willing to be honest, and lazy children anxious to be indus- 
trious. The most baffling problem that the teacher meets in 
discipline and classroom study is the development of valuable 
traits of character and personality. Seldom do the problems of 
teaching information cause worry and discouragement equal to 
the worry and discouragement caused by problems of discipline 
and personality. 

Yet the general procedure to be followed is comparatively 
simple. ‘There are only five factors that a teacher has to take into 
account in teaching ideals. The specific methods of handling 
these factors in particular situations are frequently difficult to 
discover, but upon their discovery depends the success of the teacher 
in the development of character. Even though the applications are 
more difficult than the principles, general methods will be suggested 
for handling particular situations that will at least clarify the prob- 
lem which many teachers find difficult of solution. 

For the purpose of presenting a simple organization of the funda- 
mental methods of teaching ideals, we shall outline the five factors 
which must be considered in the development of all ideals. 


t This is the first of a series of articles dealing with the content of the curriculum. 
The articles are excerpts from a book which is to be published on “‘The Teaching of 
Ideals.” 
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Create the desire.—In a recent number of the American Magazine 
a story is told regarding the life of James Blaine. This story opens 
with a description of a banquet given in his honor by an enthusiastic 
body of citizens just after his election as the reform mayor of the 
city following a campaign in which the newspaper which he man- 
aged led the fight. At this banquet Mr. Blaine said at the opening 
of his response to the laudatory addresses, ‘‘It may sound bromidic 
for me to say it, but in a very vital sense, in my case, I am compelled 
to say that all that I am I owe to my mother.” 

Then the author selects five situations in the life of Jimmie 
Blaine which prove the truth of his statement. Jimmie’s father was 
a good-natured but weak-willed man without ambition, and it is 
possible that the boy inherited the temperament of his father. 

When Jimmie was about seven years of age, he went with a 
group of boys to steal apples out of a neighbor’s orchard. When he 
reached home, his mother told him that the owner of the orchard 
was complaining about some of the boys stealing his apples and said 
that she was glad she did not need to worry about her boy doing 
anything like that. Because Jimmie was sensitive and cared for 
his mother’s good opinion of him, he stopped raiding farmers’ 
orchards. Later, when he was in high school and had trouble with 
his Caesar, one of his friends gave him a “pony” to use. He took 
the “‘pony”’ home and hid it under the mattress; when he saw his 
mother that evening, she told him that when she was a girl in high 
school she might have used a “‘pony”’ but she preferred to be honest 
and work out the Latin for herself. She added that she knew that 
he was not that kind of boy and that she did not need to worry 
about him taking dishonest short cuts to get his work. Because 
Jimmie was a sensitive boy and respected his mother’s good opinion 
of him, he slipped the “pony” into his pocket and returned it to 
the donor. Later, when Jimmie left high school and entered the 
newspaper office, he became acquainted with a group of wealthy 
young people who lived a fast though interesting life. He began 
to drink a little. Again his mother told him that, while many 
mothers and fathers were worried about their boys, she had no 
need to worry about him because she knew that he would not drink. 
Jimmie stopped because he was sensitive to the good opinion of 
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his mother. Still later there came an opportunity for him, as he 
grew in power in the community, to make money by supporting 
stock flotations. When he was in the midst of the temptation to 
devote himself to a life of money-making rather than a life of service, 
his mother stopped in his office one day and told him how glad she 
was that he put service above wealth. Again, because of his 
mother’s unfaltering faith in his goodness, he made the crucial 
decision which finally led him to the mayor’s chair. After he had 
finished his story, the townsmen at the banquet said, “How strong 
he is,”’ but his mother knew that she had taken a weak character 
and had, through his love for her, helped him at the critical points 
to develop solid traits of personality. 

This mother was successful because she created in her boy a 
desire to follow the ideals of honesty, industry, and service. The 
methods she used with him would not work with every boy. The 
artistry of her method lay in her ability to find the characteristic 
within him—his love of her—which, when played upon, would 
cause him to want the ideals for which she stood. 

This is a story of the difficult problem of a thoughtful mother 
who wisely guided a weak personality through many years. Fre- 
quently the desire for good ideals may be developed by other means 
and without definite guidance. The prodigal son had no such 
guidance. Ideals were created in him by tragic disaster. He left 
his home where he was surrounded with everything pleasant that 
life could give him, and he “came to himself” only when he reached 
the point where he ate “the husks which the swine did eat.” 

These are two singular cases. A more common case is this: 
We find that it is easy to create desire for ideals in youths and in 
adults when the point has been reached where a vocational urge is 
present. When a young man begins to face the future, or is already 
engaged in a vocation, he is sensitive to the development of those 
ideals which will make him a success in his chosen field. He has 
reached the state of maturity where he considers carefully the traits 
which make for success or failure, and he is willing to attempt to 
develop those traits which are desirable and which he lacks. The 
case of this young man is typical. After discussing a list of traits 
which explain the success or failure of executives in business, he 
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said, “This marks an epoch in my life. It is the first time that I 
have been able to sit down with anyone and analyze myself to see 
where I am strong and where Iam weak. From this time on, I shall 
make it my first duty to see that my weak points are taken care of.” 
He had by natural steps come to the point where a strong desire 
was evident to develop certain ideals the importance of which he 
had not previously recognized. 

Vhatever the method used, the first step in the development of 
ideals is to create the desire for the ideal in the individual. 

Diagnose the situation.—Whenever a person possesses a weak 
trait of personality, there is some cause for it. ‘These causes are 
not always the same. The lack of self-confidence in three different 
people may be due to three different causes. A was a young man 
twenty-five years of age. He was conscientious and bright but 
lacked confidence in himself. His standards of accomplishment 
were too high. They were so high that whenever he saw anyone 
doing anything better than he could do it, he became discouraged. 
He pitted himself against the world, and anything less than per- 
fection made him worry about his weakness. He was a sort of 
Rogers Hornsby, who leads the league with a batting average of 410 
but is discouraged and unhappy because his batting average is not 
1,000. B was a young woman of more than average ability who 
lacked confidence because she was afraid that she would fail in 
social situations. If she had to interview an executive, she worried 
about what she would say and went into the conference expecting 
that it would not be successful. C was a young man whose lack 
of confidence was due to the fact that he had a series of failures 
behind him. Originally he had been urged to enter an occupation 
for which he was not fitted. He left this occupation and tried two 
or three other positions without success. His lack of confidence 
was due to past failures. 

These instances illustrate the necessity of diagnosing the 
situation in the case of each individual to find out just what is the 
cause of the failure, for success in developing a trait is based on 
ability to counteract the cause. 

Not only is it necessary to diagnose the weakness; it is also 
necessary to diagnose the individual to see what incentives will 
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create the desire. Mr. A had eleven young boys on parole assigned 
by the court to his Sunday-school class for a year. His problem 
was to study these boys in order to discover what incentives might 
be used to create in them the desire to be honest and law-abiding 
citizens. He found, for one thing, that they thought that good boys 
are ‘‘sissies.”” He also discovered that these boys had high regard 
for athletic prowess. So he suggested boxing matches with some 
of the boys in his regular group, and when the parole boys had been 
properly defeated, they learned that one might be strong and still 
be reasonably good. Mr. A found that, in common with other 
people, the parole boys had reverence for strength of personality. 
He tried to develop in them the feeling that he was a strong char- 
acter so that they would desire to follow his personal leadership. 
The outcome of his contacts with them was reasonably satisfactory. 
The case of Miss M is more difficult. She had in her school a ten- 
year-old boy who was an incorrigible thief. When he was caught, 
he would say that he was sorry and bring flowers to the teacher, 
and while she was taking them he would steal her purse. He had a 
“‘sweet”’ disposition, and the teachers all felt sorry for him. Up 
to the time when the case was reported, the teachers had been 
able to do nothing with him, because their search for incentives 
that would appeal to him had failed. 

These cases illustrate not only the necessity of diagnosis but 
also its extreme difficulty. When we search for the hidden springs 
of ideals, we are led back into a most complex field. Ideals are the 
visible tops of the submerged continents of instincts, emotions, 
and habits which run down into early childhood and ancestry. 

This complexity is recognized by the psychoanalyst, who, in 
the regular procedure of his diagnosis, frequently has to resort to 
hypnotism in order to uncover the unconscious and repressed causes 
of mental disease. While unusual cases may require subtle skill 
in diagnosis, it is fortunately possible for the average teacher to 
handle the great majority of the cases which come up, and many 
of the unusual cases will yield to persistent and intelligent 
investigation. 

Develop a plan of action.—Sometimes when the desire has been 
created, plans for developing the ideal may safely be left to the 
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individual. When Jimmie Blaine’s mother created in him the 
desire for high ideals, he was able on his own initiative to do the 
things which would develop these ideals in him. This, however, 
is not usually sufficient. We must do more than inspire a child 
to be neat or ambitious or industrious. Inspirational talks have 
their value in creating desire, but they must be followed with advice 
about how to apply the ideal to the ordinary events of life. Miss K 
had talked repeatedly to her office force about the necessity of 
leaving the office neat at the end of the day, but her talks accom- 
plished little until she analyzed with the staff just what she meant 
by neatness. They found that it consisted of several things: 
First, nothing should be left on top of the filing cases except five 
card catalogues which were to be placed in a certain position. 
Second, nothing was to be left on top of the desks except a flower 
vase and a wire basket. Third, nothing was to be left on the table 
except a blotter and a paper roll, and on the blotter three implements 
which were to be placed in a certain position with the edges parallel 
with the edges of the blotter. To make this still more definite, 
a diagram of the top of the table was drawn. Before the plan of 
action was worked out, the staff had the desire to be neat but did 
not know definitely how to be. After the plan was agreed to, the 
trouble ceased, because each knew specifically what to do. 

Of a group of ten vocational students, eight wanted to remember 
names and faces but were unable to do so. They had had the 
desire for years but did not know how to develop the trait. A 
plan of action was worked out, which consisted in part of the follow- 
ing: They were told that when they met a person for the first 
time they should concentrate on the name and remember it rather 
than think about the person’s clothes or wonder what impression 
they were making upon him. In acknowledging the introduction, 
they were to use the name, and in the ensuing conversation they 
were to use it as much as they inconspicuously could. At the end 
of the day they were to write down the names of all of the people 
whom they had met during the day and recall what they looked 
like and what was talked about. They were to draw straight lines 
in the list for those whom they could not remember. At the end 
of two months of this training, they were able to learn the names of 
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forty new associates in two days. All that they needed was a plan 
of action. Until they had that, they could not develop the trait. 

Miss A felt that she was not economical of time and efiort. 
She had had the desire for some time to avoid the waste of her 
time, but she was not developing the trait because she did not know 
what todo. She was told that from the moment that she arose in 
the morning until the time that she went to bed at night she was 
to stop before she performed any task and think about the quickest 
way of doing it. Before she started to dress in the morning, she 
was to think about how to cut down the time consumed in dressing 
her hair; as a matter of fact, she cut this time down from eight 
minutes to three without any noticeably bad results. And so on, 
task by task. Before she tidied her room, she was to stop and 
think of the quickest way of doing it. Similarly, in preparing 
her lessons, in mending a garment, and in attending to the endless 
details of the day, she was taught that she would save time by the 
simple device of stopping to think of the easiest way of performing 
the task before she began it. 

Obviously, in these particular cases a plan of action was imper- 
ative, and such cases are not peculiar. If we wish to have students 
actually develop desirable traits of character rather than have a 
sentimental desire to develop them, it is absolutely essential that 
we show them exactly how a trait is applied in a specific situation 
with which they are confronted. The story of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Queen Elizabeth, the cloak, and the mud puddle is of value in 
giving a general idea, but it is not particularly useful as a guide to 
action. It is almost impossible for a boy to find a situation in 
which there are a queen, a cloak, and a mud puddle at his command. 
Such a story must be followed with applications to practical situ- 
ations by such questions as, ‘What would Sir Walter Raleigh have 
done in a street car or in a library or when he went to his mother’s 
door to greet a stranger?’’ Unless applications are made to con- 
crete situations and a plan of action worked out, the ideal will 
seldom be applied to the practical life of the pupil. 

Require practice.—It frequently happens that the student may 
have the desire to follow an ideal and may know what to do and 
yet fail to perform the action which the situation requires. A boy 
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may know how to be neat and may want to be neat for a while, 
but the desire may disappear or something may stand in the way 
of his being neat at particular times. What we seek in the full 
development of ideals is a sustained desire which does not greatly 
fluctuate. For this, consistent practice is necessary. 

It can be laid down as a fundamental principle that no one will 
practice an ideal unless it gives him satisfaction. We are honest 
because honesty is the best policy. We are good because it makes 
us happy. If honesty does not yield satisfaction and goodness 
does not yield happiness, we will and must inevitably cease to be 
honest and good. Therefore, in the development of ideals an in- 
dividual must be rewarded for his effort. This reward may be 
internal. When a person has felt the actual glow of satisfaction 
which comes from being courteous, honest, clean, or neat, we 
need not usually worry greatly about the permanence of these 
traits as ideals. But frequently the reward has to come from the 
outside. The teacher must praise the effort. The stranger must 
take appreciative notice of the action if the practice is to be con- 
tinued. 

On the other hand, discipline is frequently necessary. Mrs. B 
tells the story of how discipline helped her to be neat when she was 
a child. In intermittent fashion she tried to be neat, but occa- 
sionally in the rush to do something more important she forgot, 
and on one memorable occasion when she was going to a party, she 
forgot to straighten up her room. In the midst of the party, when 
the hilarity was at its height, her mother telephoned her and asked 
her to come home. When she arrived, her mother told her to 
straighten up her room and would not allow her to return to the 
party. Mrs. B said that this impressed the value of neatness upon 
her more than anything else could have done. The wisdom of 
being neat she cherished as an ideal thereafter, and the necessary 
plans of action were consistently carried into practice. 

Discipline can be shown in less obvious ways. For instance, 
we find that in the voluntary development of ideals in adult students 
who have the vocational urge and a strong desire to develop the 
ideals, fortnightly conferences are a great stimulus to practice. 
Students say that they are inclined to grow lax in practice and that 
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the report and a more or less strict attitude on the part of the adviser 
make them work more consistently. 

The necessity for practice is more fully realized when we remem- 
ber that in order to have an ideal become part of one’s life, the trait 
actions which express it must be reduced to habit. It is pleasant 
to see people try to be honest or neat or courteous, but it is much 
more comfortable to see them reach the point where, through 
habit, they have become unconsciously honest or neat or courteous. 
Because repetition is necessary in the formation of habits, practice 
is absolutely essential in the development of ideals through the 
performance of those trait actions which express them in specific 
situations. 

Generalize ideals——A teacher recently made the following 
remark: “I was struck by the fact that when we had our city- 
beautiful campaign for planting trees and cleaning rubbish from the 
yards and out of the alleys the children showed no improvement in 
neatness in the schoolroom. How do you explain this?’ The 
answer is simple. The children had not generalized the ideal of 
beauty. They had been taught that it applied to the planting 
of trees and the cleaning of yards and alleys, but they did not realize 
that it also applied to the schoolroom. 

This failure to generalize an ideal and make it apply to all types 
of situations is an extremely common spectacle. We know of boys 
who are unhesitatingly polite in the schoolroom but who are dis- 
courteous to their mothers and the family at home. Frequently a 
student who is classed as obedient when the regular teacher is in 
charge becomes wildly disobedient when a supply teacher arrives. 
There are many boys who consider it a breach of honor to lie to the 
gang but who, with some pride, will deceive the principal. These 
are matters of common observation. Of a less usual type is the 
case of Miss P, who said that she was dependabie with the executives 
whom she liked but that she was not dependable with people whom 
she disliked. She reported that she did not like to work for women, 
and she was not considered to be dependable by them. This 
young woman possessed the ideal of dependability within certain 
limits but had failed to generalize the ideal to the extent that she 
was dependable under all circumstances. 
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In order, therefore, that an ideal may have its widest influence 
in the life of an individual, it is necessary not only that he know 
how to apply the ideal to specific situations but that he so generalize 
the ideal that he will apply it to all situations. When this point 
has been reached, ideals are completely applied. That is to say, 
the individual desires to follow the ideal; he knows intelligently 
how to apply it; he not only knows what actions to perform but 
actually performs them in practice, and he applies them consistently 
in all types of situations. 

Can personality be developed ?—The statement is frequently 
made that a person is born with a personality and that this cannot 
be changed. The evidence for this position is easily collected. 
Some people are innately neat and systematic; others are born 
courteous; still others are natively retiring and timid. So far as 
we are able to see, cases such as these, collected by casual observa- 
tion, constitute the basis for the statement that people are born with 
certain traits and that the development of personality follows 
heredity. On the other hand, we have seen the lazy boy of 
fifteen break down at the age of forty because of overwork. We 
have seen the selfish, light-headed girl of seventeen become an 
unselfish and serious-minded mother at the age of thirty. Fre- 
quently the undependable school girl becomes a model of depend- 
ability in the office. A waster at eighteen becomes a miser at sixty. 
The Freshman enters college as a crude youth and may graduate 
a polished gentleman. ‘The impatient son becomes a patient father. 
These are cases which show that personality changes. 

It is not true that personality cannot be developed. Changes 
in personality are in the natural order of events. It is the usual 
thing for traits to change with changing conditions. They are 
modified and even eradicated by the influences of environment. 
Indeed, one of the chief anxieties of teachers and parents lies in 
the fact that high ideals may be lowered by the hard conditions of 
adult life. 

The question is not, Can personality be developed? It is 
rather, Can we hasten the development of personality and, by 
attention, do in a short time what might naturally be accomplished 
during a period of many years? Luther Burbank is able, by inten- 
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sive culture, to develop species in ten years that it would take 
nature five hundred years to produce. So in the development of 
personality, it is possible, by intensively cultivating traits under 
intelligent direction, to give a young man in six months that self- 
confidence which ordinarily it might take him ten years to develop. 
So also in three months it is possible to change a person’s attitude 
from criticalness to friendliness to a degree which he might never 
be able to attain without guidance. Ambition can be intensively 
developed. Accuracy can be improved by attention. Initiative 
can be developed, and self-confidence is one of the easiest traits 
to develop. 

But there is a limit to the degree to which traits can be developed. 
An insensitive clod can never become as tactful as an intelligent 
gentleman. An easy-going temperament can probably never 
achieve vaulting ambition; an impulsive man may not be able 
to develop the good judgment of Socrates. Fortunately, the 
limits set by nature are wide, and within these limits much can be 
accomplished. The germs of all high ideals are normally found 
within every child, and the teacher’s task is merely that of doing 
the best he can with what he has at hand. An expert card player 
is not judged by the number of tricks he takes. His reputation 
depends on the skill with which he plays the hand that is dealt 
him. 

Emphasis on information.—While personality and character 
are important to teachers, it is an interesting fact that surprisingly 
little emphasis has been placed on them in the practical procedure 
of the school. This is not due in any sense to indifference. School 
teachers and administrators recognize the problem. Many claim 
that the ideals of this generation are breaking down and that youth 
is less serious than formerly. 

The lack of emphasis on personality and character is due to two 
causes. In the first place, information is overemphasized. Because 
it is more tangible than ideals, more attention is paid to it. That 
America was discovered in 1492 is a fact that can be taught, memo- 
rized, and repeated to the teacher. The task of teaching information 
is entirely definite. Ideals possess no such exactness. When we 
inquire what patriotism is and how we can be patriotic in times 
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of war and peace, we are asking questions the answers to which have 
not been clearly stated and arranged in form for teaching. No 
portion of a course of study is devoted to a consideration of ideals, 
and few practical textbooks are available. Consequently, it is only 
natural that the seeming intangibility of ideals should result in 
lack of emphasis, while the definiteness of information, which makes 
it easy to present, leads to overemphasis. 

In the second place, we have in American schools an ingrained 
prejudice against formal instruction in the field of morality and 
ideals. It is maintained, often with great emphasis, that system- 
atic instruction in morals and character is futile. The formal 
procedure of the French schools is frequently quoted with disfavor. 
The American teacher, in general, believes that there is only one 
method to be used in teaching traits of character. This is the 
incidental method, which means that we teach ideals only as an 
occasion arises and in connection with other matters. Such occa- 
sions are these: We teach honesty when cases of stealing, lying, 
and cheating occur; we teach obedience when disobedience appears; 
and we teach courtesy when pupils are discourteous. In addition 
to this incidental treatment, the American teacher feels that ideals 
can be taught in connection with subject-matter. Patriotism can 
best be taught, they claim, as a by-product in connection with 
stories of George Washington and Benedict Arnold in the history 
period; accuracy can best be developed in connection with the 
arithmetic lesson and neatness in connection with written exercises. 
As a result, we have acquired the attitude that it is not necessary 
to make a systematic analysis of ideals in order to curricularize 
the situations to which ideals apply. If they are taught inciden- 
tally, they are supposed to take care of themselves. 

The operation of these two factors has resulted in character 
instruction remaining inactive during a period when many note- 
worthy advances have been made in other fields of education. We 
now have a new curriculum in spelling in which the words to be 
studied are determined with objective exactness; but there is no 
similar curriculum in the development of courtesy, honesty, accu- 
racy, and seli-respect. We have made definite advances in the 
theories of motivation, but these have not been seriously and con- 
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sciously applied to the teaching of ideals. The problem and project 
methods have grown up during this period, but character training 
has not obtained the full benefit of their procedures. Training in 
ideals has lain dormant and has not kept pace with the development 
of methods of teaching. We have consciously felt that because 
ideals seem to be intangible they cannot be made definite and that 
because they should be taught incidentally as the occasion arises 
they do not need to be systematically displayed in curricular form 
for teachers. 

Two fallacies——Thus two fallacies have arisen. In the first 
place, it is felt that because ideals are somewhat intangible they 
cannot be given a content as definite as that of history or literature. 
But such is not the case. Honesty can be defined in terms of situ- 
ations more specific than those of history. Intangible elements 
will always be found in the field of personality, but every subject 
has its intangible core. Even the exact sciences deal with intangible 
elements. No one knows what an electron or an atom is. The 
fundamental conceptions of light, force, and energy are constantly 
changing, and the end is not yet. In parallel form, the ideals of 
honesty, courage, and love are capable of analysis, not to a degree 
as exact as the physicat sciences but to a much greater extent than 
literature or music. 

The second fallacy is the assumption that because ideals are 
to be taught incidentally they do not need to be systematized. It 
may be unwise to put such a curriculum in the hands of the pupils, 
but this must not be confused with the question of putting it into 
the hands of the teacher. It may easily be that the incidental 
method of teaching ideals is the best in general, but, if it is, each 
teacher ought to know with considerable definiteness the portions 
of the trait curriculum that she is particularly expected to teach. 
If she knows that in her grade she is expected to deal with the prob- 
lems of cheating and discourtesy to adults, she will be able to admin- 
ister her instruction in such a way that by the time the child has 
completed the work of the grade he will have had instruction on 
these points. 
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THE TEXT AS A FACTOR IN POOR ENGLISH 


H. E. BENNETT 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 


For the purpose of a critical analysis of the technique of making 
elementary-school textbooks, three books were selected which are 
recognized as among the best of the recent elementary language 
texts. Each is the first of a three-book series by authors of the 
highest standing. It is believed that the following criticisms will 
apply in a general way to most books of the kind. Questions of 
curriculum and of choice or arrangement of contents are not here 
considered. ‘The criticisms are confessedly and purposely directed 
mainly against what may appear to be minutiae and trivialities, but 
it is with just such minutiae and trivialities that elementary lan- 
guage lessons deal. Particular books are used only in order that 
criticisms may be definite and tangible, avoiding questionable 
generalizations. 

Style-—Each of these three books has sought to establish a 
personal touch with the pupil readers by the stylistic device of 
addressing them in the second person. The ‘‘you,’’ expressed or 
understood, is sometimes addressed to a pupil studying individu- 
ally, sometimes to an individual as a member of a group (other 
members of the class being referred to in the third person), and some- 
times to the group as a whole. This shifting of addressee occurs 
constantly and aimlessly with no means of determining which is 
meant in a given case except by inference from the nature of the 
context or instructions. In each of the books ‘‘the authors” are 
presented in an introduction with frequent references to themselves 
as “they.” Throughout the text they speak either as “I” or ‘“‘we,” 
sometimes changing within a single paragraph. Sometimes they 
participate in the games as one or more of the group; again they 
write, as in a letter from a distance, referring to the class generally as 
either ‘‘we” or ‘‘they.”” Frequently the writers speak as the teacher; 
sometimes they speak of “‘your teacher” as an outsider having no 
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part in the game or even in the recitation. Presumably, pupils are 
more interested if they can imagine some attractive personality 
speaking to them through the pages of the book, but one wonders 
what sort of personality the pupil visualizes in such a versatile 
speaker, particularly since that personality is named on each title- 
page as three or four persons, all college professors, superintendents, 
principals, or high-school teachers. 

It is hardly probable that the claims for this device of style are 
valid while the personality of neither writer nor reader remains 
constant in the writer’s mind. Such incessant and bewildering 
shifting would be intolerable in any coherent writing and would 
probably not be allowed in any pupil’s composition. It would seem 
that writers should either work out and maintain a consistent 
personal relationship with their readers or else frankly adhere to an 
impersonal style. 

Incoherency.—Many of the lessons consist of an incoherent 
jumble of questions and directions. One is hopelessly confused in 
attempting to visualize just what a pupil should or could do in 
following through such a lesson step by step. There is an ‘‘I 
wonder whether” or “I am sure you have,” which calls for no 
response, coupled with a categorical question with no indication of 
when, how, or to whom the answer ‘‘yes” or “‘no”’ is to be given; 
then comes a question presumably intended only to stimulate 
thought, followed by a ‘‘Tell the class about,” etc., which assumes 
that all of the pupils remain silent and listen to each one telling the 
same thing at the same time or at whatever time each one arrives 
at that point in his study. The combinations of these conflicting 
and impossible directions with questions which the pupil can have 
no chance to answer are almost limitless. 

Inaccuracies.—One text asserts very conspicuously, ‘‘ Every day 
you walk, talk, eat, dress, bathe, and brush your teeth. It seems to 
you as if you had done these things all your life because you cannot 
remember being taught to do them.” ‘The evidence is that alarge 
proportion of third-grade children would have to regard this as 
addressed to someone other than themselves. On the third day of 
language study, referring to a masterpiece of painting such that no 
words could tell a small part of what the artist has told, appears the 
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question, “Do you begin to see how you can tell with words as many 
different things as the artist can with brush and color?” What 
should a pupil answer? Another third-day lesson presents a picture 
in which appears a boy who is said to tell the class that he was run- 
ning to the newspaper office for papers to deliver when the pictured 
incident occurred. An artist chanced to be present and made the 
sketch, gave it to the boy the next day, and the latter brought it to 
this class and asked a series of questions about it but could not think 
of any more questions because he had to hurry to get his papers! 
One infers that the papers were at least two days late in delivery. 
Undoubtedly, the children will be bewildered by such a combination 
of fantastic improbability and prosy class routine. 

A lesson entitled, “Statements,” begins with a number of 
irrelevant questions about a picture. Then follows a paragraph 
headed, ‘‘ Writing a Story,” which has nothing to do with “writing 
a story’ but which presents three ‘“‘stories”’ about the picture, says 
that the first of them ‘‘is called a sentence,” and then, coupling it 
with the other two, says, ‘‘We call them statements.” In the light 
of such information, what should a third-grade child in his sixth 
day of language study call the assertion, “‘The pig is white”? A 
lesson entitled, “‘Apostrophe and S” (with a capital S!), contains 
such as this, ‘‘When we say, ‘The boy’s dog is running,’ who is said 
to own something?” The correct answer—‘‘No one”—would 
complete the chaos of the lesson. A lesson on punctuating dates 
gives as models one date followed by an exclamation point, two 
followed by semicolons, and one followed by a period. The pupil 
is told to copy them exactly with no suggestion that the marks 
mentioned are not to be copied. One of the texts has a lesson which 
directs ‘‘the pupil” to write a letter and then asks regarding this 
letter such questions as, ‘‘Where shall I write my name?” ‘What 
mark shall I place after Your little friend?’’ ‘How should dear 
begin ?” etc., in which not only is the authorship of the supposed 
letter changed but the punctuation of the quotations, given without 
quotation marks, contradicts the answers expected. The list of 
such instances might be extended almost indefinitely. 

The “oral lesson” fallacy.—The authors of these texts are fully 
cognizant of the importance of oral training in language. Most of 
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the lessons are of the choppy, chattery sort which resembles one 
end of a telephone conversation or a stenographic report of the 
teacher’s part in genuine oral instruction. A large proportion of 
the lessons are designated by the headings as “Oral Lessons”’ or ‘‘ Oral 
Composition Lessons.”” What is not recognized is the fact that 
the essence of oral exercises is the spontaneous interaction of living 
and present personalities. A second question is called forth by the 
response to the first and cannot be written out in advance for all 
individuals, classes, and circumstances. The teaching agency must 
manifest that same ready adaptability and fluent spontaneity which 
it is the purpose of oral training to develop in the pupil. Cold- 
storage questions embalmed on the pages of a book can no more 
provide the vital give and take of an oral discussion than a book of 
statutes can administer justice. Oral lessons must assume a living 
teacher in the presence of the class. They cannot be oral in the case 
of the pupils and printed in the case of the teacher. The demand 
for more and better oral training in language is a valid one, but it 
is a demand for teachers, not for printed matter. 

Even so, just what is supposed to be oral about such as the 
following, which are culled almost at random from ‘‘oral lessons” ? 
‘Fill the blanks in the following sentences.” ‘‘Read the following 
sentences.” ‘Draw a picture of what father saw.” ‘‘What fun 
have you had playing in the dark?” “Make acolon.” ‘Notice 
the mark after friend; it is called a comma.” 

The greater part of these lessons consists of questions which 
presumably expect mental responses—oral lessons for silent study. 
How the individual studying the book could answer them orally is a 
mystery. If studying alone, his oral answer would be absurd. If 
studying in the classroom, and especially if the class were studying 
them simultaneously, as is apparently assumed, one need only 
attempt to visualize the effect of ‘‘oral”’ responses to the silent 
questions to appreciate the hopelessness of this type of lesson. Add, 
however, the fact that many of these lessons contain such directions 
as ‘‘Now tell the class about ———,” and picture what would 
happen if each pupil took the instructions seriously. The inescap- 
able fact is that pupils cannot and do not take the text seriously. 
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ec Ff Supplanting the teacher.—It is an open secret that books of this 
e 4 type assume that teachers cannot be trusted to teach. The slogan 
of : of the makers is that the book must be made “‘fool-proof.” But 
l F however precisely it may mimic the language of the best teachers, 

4 the book cannot fit the words to the individual child, to his varying 
g a responses, to his present thought and attitude, to the illimitable 
e 2 variations of class situations and mental states. If the living 
1 & teacher cannot do this, it cannot be done. The attempt to make the 
t book do the teaching must result in one of two things: either the 
1 & teacher follows!the book dumbly and is forced to become ‘‘ wooden,” 


- FY or else the bopk is ignored except as a general outline. A more 
hopeless sort 0 teaching could hardly be imagined than that which 


wee Se 


consists in following book questions and directions, the teacher 
4 merely indicating which child is to respond. Trying to make a 





book ‘‘fool-proof” may result in making it “fool-sure.”’ 
| Books, like supervisors, must improve teaching by improving the 
teachers, not by hampering, embarrassing, and supplanting them. 
Doubtless, teachers need much guidance in the difficult field of ele- 
mentary language training, but taking the words out of their mouths 
is not guidance. The chattery, informal question and comment of 
the classroom, affected by countless momentary influences and 
i reactions, is distinctly the prerogative of the teacher, and the effort 
3 to make a book of it results in neither a teacher nor a text. 

Picture lessons and object lessons in language.—There are certain 
definite and distinct reasons for basing language lessons on pictures. 
They afford (a) a stimulating interest or theme which will arouse 





FE language expression, (b) a means of training the pupil to state 
F exactly what he sees, and (c) a stimulus to imaginative thought and 


expression. The aesthetic educative value of studying pictures may 
well be correlated with language study, but it is not a part of it. 
The first aim is accomplished only as the pupil has opportunity for 
independent expression of his own reactions addressed to a genuine 
audience of interested classmates. Many of the picture lessons in 
the books would seem to hamper this freedom as much as they 
stimulate it. The most objectionable feature is the usual series of 
questions made up of an indiscriminate mixture of those which 
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should be answered from observation and those which can be 
answered only by imagination. A very different mental response 
is implied in asking what the boy in the picture is doing, what season 
of the year it is, and other things which are told by the picture, from 
the response which is implied in asking what the boy’s name is, 
where he is going next, and other matters which are pure guess or 
imagination. The two kinds of questions should be so separated or 
distinguished that the pupil will not be guessing about what he 
should see nor think that he is expected to see what he can only 
guess. 

The picture is never an object lesson in language. The only 
object material for language study is language. A sentence lesson 
based on a picture is a psychological anomaly. The goat in the 
picture is not a noun, nor is the fact that the pig is white a sentence. 
Yet even a close study of some “picture lessons’”’could hardly convince 
one who already knows otherwise that grammatical situations do not 
arise from the pictures. Language is so abundant, so real, and so 
familiar that no picture substitute can make it more concrete or 
objective. Language lessons are for the study of language and not 
the things about which the language lessons may be talking. While 
this may be obvious to the teacher it is not so to the child, and 
pictures may very easily cause confusion and distract attention from 
the real object of study. 

Informality in style versus substance—There are in the books 
under consideration many instances of the fact that a pronounced 
informality of style may cover a rigidly deductive method of 
presentation. It is not well to be overinsistent on inductive 
procedure, but such procedure is unquestionably appropriate to 
the grammar phases of elementary language instruction. Children 
use sentences, questions, and statements as well as nouns, verbs, and 
every grammatical form long before they study them. They see and 
presumably use capitals, periods, question marks, and the like for 
years before they encounter language lessons about them. Yet, 
except for one passing allusion, none of these books appears to have 
made the slightest effort to utilize this infinitely rich and vital back- 
ground of experience. Nowhere do we find a suggestion to the child 
that he is engaging in the fascinating occupation of taking his own 
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“talk” or language apart to “‘see how it is made,” as one might take 
apart a watch or automobile to see how it is put together. Two or 
three artificial statements are given as samples; the term ‘“‘sen- 
tence” is introduced and defined; then the child is expected to 
“make sentences” for practice. Sentences, nouns, verbs, capitals, 
and periods seem to be arbitrary things originating with and imposed 
by the book. Rules are imposed upon the child by printed fiat; 
he is drilled in repeating the laws of what he must do instead of 
being led to discover how he talks and how everyone else talks and 
writes. 

“Give a sentence.”—There is a psychological gaucherie in pre- 
senting disconnected sentences as examples and particularly in 
having sentences made up to illustrate facts common to all 
sentences. Children who have been expressing themselves in the 
form of sentences and questions most of their waking hours for years 
find it difficult to ‘‘give five sentences, each expressing a complete 
thought.” The writer once found an exasperated teacher berating 
the pupils in a sixth grade who were floundering hopelessly with the 
assignment, ‘‘Give ten sentences containing verbs.”” He changed 
the requirement to ‘‘Give ten sentences without verbs,” and in a 
few minutes the pupils discovered for themselves that “‘ You can’t 
make a sentence without a verb because, if you did, it wouldn’t tell 
anything, and so it wouldn’t be a sentence.” The aim of some of 
the lessons on sentences might be better accomplished if, instead of 
requiring the pupil to ““make up three sentences telling what farm- 
ers do,” they should ask him to “‘see if you can tell what farmers do 
without using sentences,” or if, instead of the direction, ‘‘Look at the 
stream in the picture, think something about it, and then tell us 
your thought in a sentence,” the requirement were, “Try to tell us 
what you think about the mountain stream without using any 
sentences.” 

The discovery of principles and forms of construction is a process 
of analysis, of taking expressions apart to examine their structure, 
and not a process of synthesis or making up sentences. On the 
other hand, composition is a spontaneous expression of ideas and 
never a demonstration of grammatical forms. The dragging in of 
special sentences as specimens for study defeats the principal aim of 
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impressing upon the child the fact that he, like everyone else, always 
talks and writes in sentences and that sentences are simply the 
units of all verbal expression. This aim would be immediately 
attained if the specimens were found in various books, any reading 
matter, his own written work, his and his classmates’ statements and 
questions—anything except specimens made up for the purpose. 
These texts deal almost exclusively with the last named sort. 

Rules.—One of the texts loads the pupil with rules, nine in the 
first two weeks and thirty-seven in all, which the pupil is repeatedly 
told he must fix in mind so that he will not forget them and is fre- 
quently exhorted to recall and follow whenever he writes or tells a 
story. Practically all of these ‘‘rules” are statements of simple 
things which the pupil does automatically with a little guidance and 
self-correction. Pupils learn to do these things almost uncon- 
sciously through imitation or mere suggestion. Yet the text 
requires every child, regardless of whether he ever violates them, to 
copy, memorize, review, and keep in the foregound of attention all 
of these “‘rules’”’ whenever he performs the difficult and mysterious 
rites of ‘‘oral and written composition.” It is hard to imagine a 
more useless device or one which would more certainly widen the 
breach between “‘composition” and talking or writing. Imagine 
the inspiration of this lesson: ‘Tell your favorite story. As you tell 
it, keep in mind the four rules. . . . . A story like this is called an 
oral composition.”” Can fluent expression or language habits be 
formed while keeping a list of rules in mind? Is not the very 
essence of fluency or of habit the unconsciousness of method and 
attention to substance ? 

Games and drills —Much use is now being made of that excellent 
device of drilling on idiomatic and grammatical expressions through 
games. The texts abound in interesting suggestions of this kind. 
Commonly, however, the teacher is completely disregarded. Such 
statements appear as, “‘We will now play a game.” Since it is 
meaningless to address such a statement to the individual pupil, as 
well as discourteous to the teacher, it would seem in better taste to 
suggest these games and leave it to the teacher and the class to find 
the appropriate occasion. The games are usually introduced 
arbitrarily as regular numbered lessons without any reference to 
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whether or not or to the extent to which the particular drill is needed 
by any particular class. 

Nowhere do we find any suggestion of the tremendously impor- 
tant principle of selective drill, namely, that drill should be for those 
who need it and in proportion to their need. The glare of the 
pedagogical spotlight on standardized tests and grade norms is 
blinding textbook writers to the fact that learning is always indi- 
vidual, to the fact that the average requirement for a grade is the 
actual need of very few individuals in it, and to the fact that there 
are very real and very serious dangers in either overdrilling or 
underdrilling. ‘There seems to be no good reason why a book should 
not point out the specific errors to be avoided, plan the sort of drill 
by which they are to be corrected, make it clear that the drill should 
be repeated by those who need it so long as they actually need it, 
plan the automatic elimination from the drill of those who have 
mastered the correct habit, and then frankly grant some discretion 
to the teacher and the class. The efficiency of language instruction 
rests with the teacher and the pupil in any case, and the wise text- 
book will seek to make them as definitely conscious of aims and 
results as possible and responsible for them. 

Homonyms.—Argument and experimental studies alike have 
been inconclusive on the problem of whether homonyms are better 
taught together or separately, because the determining factor has 
usually been lost sight of. Confusion arises only when two similar 
things get mixed. If they have never been confused, only harm 
can result from bringing them together. If they are already con- 
fused, good can result only by forming new associations which 
differentiate them. It is not probable that ‘‘for” and ‘‘four” are so 
commonly confused as to justify a lesson forcing all of the children 
who use the book to associate them together. Homonyms should 
be taught together only for corrective purposes and hence only as 
need arises. To ‘‘explain” the difference between ‘“‘their” and 
“there” in a book is to confuse many who would not otherwise be 
confused, especially as the explanation is harder to remember than 
the words. The only valid explanation is that which does not 
appear in these texts. For example, “their” is an old possessive 
form of “‘they”—they-r; the other form is not coupled with this 
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but with “‘t-here,” “‘w-here,” “‘here.”” Similarly, “here” should be 
associated with the foregoing and ‘‘hear” with “h-ear.” In fact, 
teaching homonyms by the “together method” should always be 
teaching them apart. 

Explaining the inexplicable —‘‘ Language is caught rather than 
taught” is a safe maxim for an elementary text. If the English 
idiom is not caught from abundant good examples in the primary 
grades, it certainly will not be taught through explanations of prob- 
lems which are the despair of advanced grammarians. A con- 
spicuous example is an attempt to explain the distinction between 
“lie” and “lay” to pupils who have no knowledge of either tense or 
voice. The result is a series of such obviously false statements as 
these: ‘‘Lie means ‘to rest’ or ‘to be in a place.’” ‘‘‘I shall lie 
down’ means ‘I shall rest.’” ‘‘‘Lying’ is a form of ‘lie.’”? Pupils 
are told to play a game in which they repeat, ‘‘I Jay the book on 
the table,” without actually performing the act at the instant, 
wherefore the statement is ungrammatical as well as false. 

Conflicting purposes.—A language game in which both speed 
and accuracy of pronunciation are required defeats the purpose for 
which it is planned. The pupil must make up a sentence very 
quickly as practice in avoiding a habitual form of mispronunciation. 
Those who are slow or make the mistake and hence need the drill 
are eliminated, while those who are quick and accurate and hence 
do not need the drill continue the practice to the end. Pronuncia- 
tion drills should be based on reading or repetition of sentences 
which do not require attention to the content. 

Self-correction.—It is encouraging to see developed in some 
measure in one text and to a slight extent in another excellent plans 
for individual and group self-correction. Few things are so futile as 
the teacher’s correction of spoken or written language, while prob- 
ably no kind of training is so effective in making pupils sensitive to 
grammatical inaccuracies and careful of their own expression as the 
constant finding and eliminating of their own errors and those of 
their classmates. It is obvious from these texts that a book can 
effectively guide teachers and pupils in making this practice a 
fundamental part of the language training. It is to be hoped that 
methods will be worked out to make this a most conspicuous feature 
of future texts. 
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Suggestions to teachers and pupils—One of the texts examined 
is outstanding because of the admirable pedagogical discussions 
contained in the introductory talks to teachers and to pupils and in 
a series of helpful and suggestive notes to teachers in connection with 
many of the lessons. These notes freely advise the omission, expan- 
sion, and alteration of the lessons to meet varying needs. They give 
the teacher a freedom and the book an elasticity not suggested in the 
lessons themselves. They tell the teacher how to teach. If such 
materials were expanded fourfold and the space between them 
contracted to one-fourth, the book would be almost ideal. 

Summary.—Let us repeat that we are not reviewing or criticizing 
particular books but attempting to point out certain general tend- 
encies. Definite books have been used only to avoid the danger of 
vague generalizations. Lest some reader should think that he rec- 
ognizes one or more of the books considered, let us hasten to say 
that we know of none better. 

Criticisms similar in tenor to the foregoing might be multiplied 
and illustrated through several times the space already consumed. 
Were this a controversy, many of the faults could be excused, 
explained, or defended in various ways. Doubtless the authors 
are conscious of many defects. There are many practical difficulties 
in the way of reducing theoretical ideals to usable texts. It is quite 
possible that if the present writer were capable of putting into 
manuscript form his idea of what an elementary English text ought 
to be, no publisher would publish it, no superintendent would adopt 
it, no teacher would use it, and perhaps no pupil could understand 
it. Nevertheless, it is possible that criticisms may serve a purpose. 

The good qualities of the texts criticized far outweigh their 
faults; if time and the intent of this paper permitted, it would be a 
more pleasing task to enumerate them, but these virtues are well 
known and fairly well advertised. Instead, it may be permissible 
to set forth a few tentative principles for the construction of ele- 
mentary language texts. 

1. Textbooks should guide pupils in their study and teachers in 
their methods of instruction. They should make clear to both the 
aims and objectives in terms of the habits or other abilities to be 
acquired. They should provide simple tests by which the individual 
may know when or to what degree the aim has been accomplished. 
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They should furnish limited material when necessary but should be 
more concerned with guiding pupils and teachers to the infinitely 
greater and better wealth of materials available outside of them- 
selves. They should afford all help and guidance possible but 
should not attempt to teach the lesson or usurp the prerogatives or 
directing authority of the teacher. 

2. The text should present its statements in the most direct, 
clear-cut, and dignified manner appropriate to the understanding of 
the readers. The book is not oral and cannot enter into the informal 
oral discussions of the classroom. It should emphasize the impor- 
tance of oral training and suggest plans, methods, and topics, but 
it should not attempt to imitate the choppy chattering of a busy 
teacher in the presence of the class. 

3. The book which is to guide in the perfection of the minutiae 
of language expression should itself be a model of clarity, accuracy, 
precision, and consistency in style and organization. Every sen- 
tence should mean exactly what it says and say exactly what it 
means. Chapter, lesson, and paragraph headings should have a 
definite purpose and a definite meaning for the pupil. Questions 
and directions should be so put that there can be no doubt in the 
mind of the reader as to the kind of response expected and no valid 
excuse for failure to respond. Pupil and teacher should feel that 
every statement and exercise is worth while and is to be taken 
seriously. 

4. There may be sections intended for the teacher only, others 
for the pupil’s individual study, others for optional study or for 
those pupils with specific needs, and others for class exercises. In 
any case, the book should make clear just who is to use each part 
and how. 

5. It is inevitable in language study that some pupils and some 
classes will need much training where others need none or little. The 
book should provide plans, methods, and criteria for such exercises 
but should leave their assignment and administration to the teacher. 

6. It is probable that such a book cannot be arbitrarily divided 
into lesson assignments adapted to all of the classes that will use it. 
It should be planned, therefore, in terms of essential ability objec- 
tives, with a minimum course for those who can accomplish no 
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more and an abundant supplement to meet the larger needs of 
others. 

7. Sound pedagogical and psychological procedure is funda- 
mentally important. To the extent that this is impossible of 
attainment by means of the printed page, it should not be sacrificed 
by unsound methods of presentation. The book should be con- 
tent to plan the procedure and leave the teacher and the children 
to work out the details of the lesson. 

8. The language text should be submitted to far more rigid 
criticism and meticulous standards than is applied to the work of 
the pupils. ‘The meaningless question, the direction that cannot be 
complied with, and the heading which does not give an essential key 
to the paragraph or section definitely train the pupil in careless read- 
ing and heedless study; a doubtful or confusing explanation is far 
more harmful than its omission. 

There is urgent need for a clearer differentiation of the func- 
tions and limitations of language textbooks. 











WHAT UNDERSTANDING OF HUMAN SOCIETY 
SHOULD EDUCATION DEVELOP?! 


FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
University of Chicago 


The most numerous and the most difficult problems of the world 
today are those involved in social adjustment and control. Class- 
conscious groups of many kinds are seeking their own ends at the 
expense of the general welfare. In this they are exceedingly 
shortsighted, since their welfare in the long run is dependent on the 
general welfare, but, in their ignorance and consequent oblivious- 
ness of consequences, they are willing to take the chance. The 
number of such class-conscious groups appears to be increasing 
rapidly, and their technique of self-seeking is growing more efficient 
and correspondingly more threatening. 

These groups arise in part from that specialization or division 
of labor which is necessary in our complex modern society. This 
society breaks up naturally into groups of farmers, miners, manu- 
facturers, merchants, transportation workers, professional workers, 
employers, laborers, and the like. It is obvious to any informed 
person that these special groups are each performing labors involved 
in promoting the general good. They are mutually interdependent. 
To provide the greatest general welfare is to provide the conditions 
of the largest amount of special welfare for each of the groups. It is 
obvious that these groups need to co-operate and to promote the 
welfare of one another for their own good rather than to seek to 
overreach or defeat one another. In doing the latter they are in 
the end defeating themselves. 

For such co-operation it is clear that the members of each group 
need a full understanding of our complex society as a whole, which 
includes both their own group and all of the other special classes and 
groups. Even though the members of any group are actuated by 
pure self-interest, they will best attain their aims by seeking the 

This is the third of a series of articles on curriculum-making. 
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greatest possible amount of promotion of the general welfare on 
the part of each of the other specialized groups, since it is out of 
this general welfare that their own special welfare comes. Even 
if actuated by pure selfishness, they thrive best when fully enlight- 
ened. In any event, therefore, whether a group be altruistic or 
purely self-seeking or, as is usually the case, a combination of the 
two, it appears that all should have a clear vision of all of the special- 
ized classes or groups which make up society. 

A second set of social groups is created by the territorial distribu- 
tion of mankind over the earth. Thus in our own country we have 
the North and the South, the East and the West, the agricultural 
regions and the manufacturing regions, and the like. Looking at 
the earth as a whole, mankind is broken up into national groups, 
separated from one another by national boundaries and by differ- 
ences in language, laws, traditions, and institutions. T hese 
territorial groups are also mutually interdependent. For the most 
part, the interdependence is not so great as in the case of the 
specialized groups. Certain nations—for example, our own—could 
subsist comfortably on what can be produced within their own 
borders. ‘This, however, is not true of the majority of countries. 
Most of them are dependent on others for something—for example, 
their cotton, oil, steel, wheat, sugar, tools, machines, and the like. 
Even a country which might exist comfortably in isolation from the 
others finds it convenient to secure many things from foreign 
lands and to provide foreign lands with many things. In reality, 
the planet is occupied by a family of interdependent nations which 
need for the greatest common welfare of each and all to co-operate 
so that each can be provided with the conditions which will enable 
it to perform the maximum service in promoting the general planet- 
ary welfare and, through this, its own welfare. In making this 
statement, we are not intending to employ any of that degenerate, 
spineless sentimentality, common today, which appears to be 
relatively oblivious of national rights, duties, and justice. Co- 
operation demands a manful discharge of duties on the part of 
each and all; the recognition of rights on the part of all; and the 
administering of impartial justice, untinctured by either self-interest 
or sentimentality. 
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In such an interdependent family of nations, it appears that the 
citizens of each of these nations need a clear vision of the situations 
existing within all of the nations of the earth. Naturally, they need 
to know their own nation best of all. But, for purposes of co- 
operation, they need also a clear vision of the nature, performance, 
and situation of each of the other nations. 

It is becoming evident that the major labor of education, so far 
as time on the program is concerned, is to provide mankind with 
this wide and clear vision of social groups of all kinds, together with 
their relation to one another, their rights, and their duties. 
Throughout the fifty years of adulthood, men and women, in their 
reading and otherwise, need to be continuously looking out over 
human society as it exists in our own country and in the world as a 
whole. The thing needed is not that they shall have stored up in 
youth inert facts relative to dates, events, military campaigns, 
names of presidents and generals, exports and imports, and other 
matters involved in our traditional history and geography. Such 
matters may enter as incidents, but they are not the main thing. 
The main thing is that there be awakened in each individual a 
lifelong interest in human life, institutional life, group life—an 
interest which shows itself in the desire throughout life to continue 
one’s observations of all of these functional, national, and other 
groups—and a lifelong habit of visioning the never ceasing and, 
when rightly presented, always interesting human striving. The 
thing needed is the continuous intellectual activity of vision, not 
the mere possession of inert and faded historical and geographical 
information of the juvenile textbook type. 

Curriculum-making today is everywhere assuming that life is 
action and that the business of education is to prepare man for action. 
Activity-analysis is the basic method of discovering educational 
objectives. In such analysis we must recognize the fact that this 
intellectual action which we here call vision is one of the most in- 
cessant of human activities. It is a thing to be cared for through a 
carefully devised and elaborate educational program. It must result 
in fulness of normal, healthy knowledge and understanding, and yet 
it is a thing quite different from that embalmed textbook knowl- 
edge which used to be the objective of much of our educational effort. 
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If a continuous viewing of human society is to be a major 
objective of social training, then it is through many years of con- 
tinuously viewing human society in ways appropriate to the 
maturity of child and youth that one will develop this ability. In 
the functional education toward which we are moving, we are to 
aim at the power to perform activities, and it is clear that we shall 
employ the principle that one learns to act in desired ways by acting 
in those ways. The newer social study will not be “study” in the 
older sense of memory storage; it will be, rather, a continuity of 
viewing directly and indirectly human affairs, groups, relations, 
and institutions with their multiform activities. It will be experi- 
ence. There will be little memorizing of specific facts. The 
memorizing of textbook facts for mere storage purposes is not a 
normal activity of man. Neither is it a normal activity of child or 
youth. Satisfaction of intellectual curiosity through continuously 
viewing human affairs, however, is a normal activity of child, youth, 
and man. It is to be the major activity involved in the social 
training of all levels from kindergarten to college. The question 
then arises, What are the aspects of human society which should 
be thus currently viewed by individuals of all degrees of maturity ? 

It seems clear that men and women should have a balanced 
vision of human affairs. They need, for example, to see our 
nation as a whole but differentiated into innumerable regional 
groups, functional groups, institutions, and classes. They need to 
see our society as a whole but made up of parts which exist in 
relation. Only as they have a view of the whole and of the parts 
in relation can they properly evaluate any of the things which make 
up our national situation or any of our national problems. The 
balanced vision means that we see fundamentals as fundamentals 
and subordinates as subordinates. There can be no proper apprecia- 
tion of duties, obligations, rights, and the adjustments involved in 
justice except as there is a balanced vision of the whole. 

For the world as a whole, for the family of nations, there is needed 
the same type of balanced vision. We need to see the world as 
made up of interdependent parts. Rightly to appreciate these 
parts in their relations we need to see the various nations of the world 
in much the same way as we see our own nation but naturally in 
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less detail. Especially will this be the case with those more remote 
or minor regions or nations with which we are little concerned. 

This brings us to the curriculum question with which we have 
here to deal. What are the aspects of social groups, whether func- 
tional or territorial, which should be currently viewed in a balanced 
vision of human affairs? Let us take first the question as it 
relates to territorial groups. What are the aspects which should 
be viewed as men and women look at our own country, at England, 
France, Germany, Russia, Japan, South Africa, or any other 
nation ? 

There are numerous sources of evidence to which we can turn. 
For illustration, let us take China, since we can look more objectively 
at a foreign country than at our own. If we should assemble all 
of the important books, chapters in books, magazine articles, daily 
news articles, etc., which have been written relative to China, it 
would be possible, in the frequency of mention and the quantity 
of discussion, to discover those aspects of Chinese life which tend 
to stand out as the things of greatest moment and significance and, 
in the infrequency of reference or the incidental character of refer- 
ence, to discover those aspects of Chinese life which appear to be of 
subordinate character. Fortunately, however, for our purposes 
we do not have to analyze this great volume of material. It is 
possible to discover a relatively few volumes, prepared by research 
workers conversant with a wide body of materials, which give us 
good summaries. This is especially the case with the articles on 
China in our encyclopedias. ‘These have been prepared by special- 
ists who are intimately acquainted with the literature concerning 
China and capable of evaluating it. They tend to present in an 
extended way the things which, in their long analysis of the situation, 
appear to be fundamental and to give briefer, incidental mention of 
things of littleimportance. Let us discover, therefore, those aspects 
of China which are discussed in these treatises and encyclopedic 
articles. 

A brief study of this type was recently made in one of our 
University classes by Ellamay Horan. She assembled the articles 
on China published in the encyclopedias of America and of several 
European countries, fourteen in all. In addition to this, she 
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analyzed the topics on China found in the catalogue of the Chicago 
Public Library, Lord Cecil’s history of China, the articles in the 
library handbooks relating to China, and three recent books which 
attempt to present China in a balanced way, such as Professor 
Ross’s Changing China. In analyzing these twenty sources, the 
question which Miss Horan asked herself was, What are the aspects 
of China and Chinese life treated in the various presentations ? 
She found the items mentioned most frequently to be those shown 
in Table I, presented in the order of their frequency. Other topics 


TABLE I 


Topics FounD IN TWENTY SouRCES DEALING WITH CHINA AND THE 
FREQUENCY OF THESE TOPICS 
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CATO va isn: o5 a etale Sie sls o/s 10 IE ICIAIB soc 5 a is.6'4:6:0iaiaa: Stare terete 6 
DAEETIANG 5 6isi0c bcs neice vanes 10 DT RGiGTOAt WAU «<6: 6:00.60 6 
Manners and customs........ 10 COMMUNICATION «.....<.0:0:0:0:0:0008 5 
AGTICINOUNTG s...<:5 6i6:0'0.5's5.000010% 9 Manulacturess. 6 ces<ccestes 5 
ARE ANTM: t Ta! cies icy wale ais sa )ai8 8 AS EON Y 54.54. sin leis evgss/aislaveraes 5 
PPG TUBNAONS 6 505% 93415 0 s:0:5.0' 8 PT CHULCCEUREG o:0:55650:6:6.6:6 0:04 0.010 4 
WMI iio <scinioss bisa sratt 8 Economic conditions......... 4 
Physical features of the land.. 8 CRINGQHE AAW o6:4'.< 5:5 4:00 <a sine 4 
RORMENIS Pons asc eeswiaa ears 7 cL ee a eae 4 
Foreign relations............ 7 PAOGODIAN «<< ossis's ecto clols'sce os 4 
Geology of China............ 7 Woman’s social position...... 4 
PARR a5 -5:5.<.0 0 3:56 ow aigrsin ores 7 Emigration and immigration. . 4 

















mentioned less frequently were: American relations, banks, 
Boxerism, cities, dress, festivals, fisheries, food, forestry, homicide, 
inventions, labor, libraries, marriage, metals, names, weights and 
measures, mythology, national character, political parties, sanitary 
conditions, newspapers, universities, and amusements. 

A much more elaborate study of this same general type was 
recently made by Miss Yerington.t Her study included thirty-two 


t Dickie Yerington, ‘‘The Aspects of Countries as Revealed in Standard Encyclo- 
pedias.”” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1924. 
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different countries’ of varying degrees of importance and located 
in different regions of the earth. For each of the thirty-two 
countries she analyzed the treatment in three standard encyclo- 
pedias—the New International, Nelson’s Encyclopedia, and The 
Americana—and Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, designed for 
children. Thus she analyzed 128 different encyclopedic articles, 
each of which presented a country. Her question was, What are 
the aspects of the country that are considered of sufficient value to 
be presented? In the 128 articles she found that the geography 
of the country was the only thing of universal mention. The topics 
discussed are listed in Table II in the order of their frequency. 


TABLE II 


Topics FounD IN 128 ARTICLES DEALING WITH THIRTY-TWO COUNTRIES 
AND THE FREQUENCY OF THESE TOPICS 











Topic Frequency Topic Frequency 

The land—geographical mat- Finance and banking......... 71 

1 ee eer” 128 RMN AGS chon icin sicn ea vs 65 
LL ee eee 118 Language and literature...... 55 
| II5 PROMI as osc waa oh ea aes 5° 
Minerals and geology........ 112 Social organization, manners, 
Transportation and communi- SHG CUStOMS .......2- 2500000 34 

Co) eee 108 Us SSB Seinen Speen gen 29 
on Cee eee 107 Money, weights, and measures 24 
Flora and fauna............. 104 PASCIIPECUUTE o. 655. kes 8c a0 os 17 
VSO a ee 102 FANCHOOMORY. 05 5650655 s 000s 15 
Manufacture and industry... . 98 Foreign policy. ........+..+: 13 
oe err 95 RMIIERB roosts Cie ieis ww ss wee 10 
SORMUITINE: 0s a's a 6K nus eiscwes 04 Science and philosophy....... 4 
BUOD noo 55eu seen cwanse 81 














One is not surprised at the frequency of mention of the topics 
at the head of the list. One is, however, somewhat surprised at 
the infrequency of mention of some of the topics which stand lowest 
in the list and at the omission of certain other topics which are 
fundamental, such as health, sanitation, amusements or recreations, 
philanthropy, insurance, and the like. 


«These countries were: Alaska, Arabia, Australia, Belgian Congo, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Ceylon, Chili, Cuba, Egypt, England, France, Germany, Greece, Hawaii, 
India, Italy, Japan, Madagascar, Mexico, New Zealana, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, 
Persia, Peru, Philippine Islands, Siam, Siberia, Spain, Switzerland, and the United 
States. 
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In evaluating these unexpected inequalities, there is a principle 
of interpretation which should always be employed. It can be 
stated somewhat as follows: Things positive are to be given greater 
weight than things negative. Frequency of positive mention is 
usually a reliable indication of the fundamental character of the 
matter. There is less certainty, however, that infrequency of 
mention or omission means that the matter is of correspondingly 
small importance. Things old and well established and therefore 
well understood tend to find a place. Things recent or recently 
discovered, especially when complex and imperfectly developed, 
are not perfectly established in the traditions of our discussion. 
They tend, therefore, to be given little or no treatment, even though 
they may be of such a fundamental character as health and 
sanitation. 

It is not possible to reduce this principle to a quantitative 
statement. ‘There are too many variables. It helps us, however, 
to appreciate our positive findings and requires us to search for 
further evidences in the case of negative findings. 

Miss Yerington also determined the relative amount of space 
devoted to each of the topics for each of the various countries. 
The percentages are shown in Table III. The first column of this 
table shows very great diversity in the relative amount of space 
devoted to the various topics. It is not probable that the relative 
importance of these aspects is indicated by the relative amount 
of space. The religion of a country, for example, is probably as 
important as its minerals or geology, or even more important, and 
yet it receives but one-third of the percentage of space that is 
devoted to the latter topic. Science and philosophy are probably 
as important as facts concerning language and literature, and yet 
the latter receive almost one hundred times the percentage of space 
devoted to the former. The education of a country is probably 
as important as its geography, and yet here it receives but one-sixth 
of the percentage of space devoted to geography. 

Naturally, these topics cannot be relatively evaluated either on 
the basis of the frequency of mention or on the basis of the amount 
of space devoted to them. We can, however, say that where a 
considerable amount of space is devoted to a topic there is great 
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probability of its being a matter of fundamental importance and 
one which should be taken into account in developing a balanced 
vision of the country. We cannot, however, with the same con- 
fidence say that where a thing is given little space or is omitted 
altogether it is for this reason a thing to be given little attention 
in the educational program. The curriculum-maker, therefore, 
will use such facts as the foregoing in so far as they are positive. 
When they are negative, he will use them with less confidence. 
He will feel the need of finding corroborating evidence before 
accepting them. 
TABLE III 


AVERAGE, LOWEST, AND HIGHEST PERCENTAGE OF SPACE DEVOTED TO THE 
SEVERAL Topics FouND IN THE 128 ARTICLES DEALING WITH 
32 COUNTRIES 











Average Lowest Percent-|Highest Percent- 
Topic Percentage age of Space age of Space 
of Space (Four Articles) | (Four Articles) 
OE C8 > coh dea hewe seen sans coon 21.18 8.3 S72 
The land—geographical matters.......... 15.26 4.6 a7.7 
Language and literature................. 8.77 .8 50.7 
ee ee eo 6. 28 -4 14.1 
MEME ep ckis cus eaeoas sss ees seein 5.16 1.8 10.4 
Minerals and geology..................- 4.86 s 16.9 
Transportation and communication....... 4.62 4 21.5 
PEON 2s 2s baie bisa 0 9.66. 5'v ow oie'a's oie 4.59 5 16.6 
PI MIMEONR con. Gs sancheew eves bases 4.35 -4 11.8 
Manufacture and industry............... 3.65 8 13.3 
SEO bones Sho kad see eeen ses sisolee 2.977 2 6.9 
MINNIS. eatin sb scr buasaaes ee ee 2.46 3 6.1 
Be Tee oh euL esa aas he seh eke ess 2.42 .0 14.9 
Se ECO <i ee 2.25 .O 6.5 
Social organization, manners, and customs. 1.93 0 14.9 
PREMMINED: - -nin'sg wh G5 A esis sans se aoes ee 1.92 .o 5.0 
Lo Se eer rer ae 1.82 ‘3 1.2 
ee eer eee 1.59 2 8.6 
PEPE on eeseshouctesssasscnene 1.43 4 15.4 
OC Re eer ee 1.00 0 10.2 
eS Serre een “57 .o 8.5 
Money, weights, and measures........... .26 .o 2.3 
Science and philosophy................. .09 .0 x4 
[SMES S32 csp hakbemessboecaeccs ens .08 0 z.3 














It is the judgment of the writer that the conclusions of many 
quantitative curriculum studies of recent years are greatly vitiated 
by the giving of equal weight to positive and negative findings. As 
a matter of fact, neither can be accepted at face value as showing 
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relative values. There are too many disturbing factors. We 
cannot even say that they represent rough approximations as to 
relative values. In our study here they are not even that. The 
figures do no more than merely point out certain aspects of funda- 
mental importance. They do not reveal the relative degrees of 
importance. In all fields of curriculum investigation, careful 
counting and measuring is necessary by way of assembling evidence, 
and it is to be increasingly employed. Figures must be brought 
together from many sources and must be corroborative of one 
another, especially when positive; before we can employ them in 


arriving at conclusions. 
TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGE OF SPACE DEVOTED TO GEOGRAPHICAL MATTERS IN THE 
128 ARTICLES DEALING WITH 32 COUNTRIES 











Country —- County psy 
RWIERCTIREG sis os ass owvecletelnuss 27.7 RNR 2d ahs tod avavevadle Grego 16.1 
WER e a ois coe sb a ae | 24.9 PMO MIN 5.016 6s 0 store Se acl ne 16.1 
PTAB ices ca roca s a iaroaeis aisles ofeye 24.1 S| ee eee eee errr 15.2 
PRE 051s Saicesla dienes sate inners | ace Belgian Congo. «..0.0:0 00:00:00 14.4 
PAN RENE Ciotaye,sxofaisactsiasoiosvesters.s 22.0 IMAM irae opus veiascaieye oehe' pn exelers 12;:5 
GERI 5 5si5:'s 0s aces are ww lo ese oriers 21.0 Philippine Islands........... 7.7 
RNa care ie Fibs wvela Ruwseere 19.7 RPRORRON ig ia 's seca -svacesaveieteieieree 10.5 
PIEDRA 6 56:0)0:0.4, 010 9.05018 0 19.6 BIR cco. 055:456'o'sls 10's wieie'e 0:50 10.1 
MMR 7. 6 atava's a os vemieaeces iors 19.1 SRARAAN., 5. 4\4 0:6 wis\sie14'8:5;0\010j0 010s 9.8 
RETIN oslo a leoeiaiavaVotow sistata ees 18.7 ODES 615 5 sist: Aw iste salauee te einiais 4 
Ee OO EOE | 18.6 GREE x6 o's ts so ele jase side ds o'e so 9.2 
NEW ZEAIGIG «5. oecescs es | 28:5 NSE TANIAN So 5.0 sie .sles ods 6 sea 6.7 
NADER ANS oocc cccins sexes 18.3 POI 0855 o.0'aind'e-0.9 Reed a we 6.4 
MARIAN ao soa wicsies-satewinrwstnsy. | Ga NIGGA StAteS i.e «6.5.05 ie tia sc 5.8 
PO 8 osc acisenivisSvmasiesssel| FOS ROE ew aconiewa.atinieeuiew es 5.4 
PATS eg tr een 16.2 PENG occ picwacn eeeaionens 4.6 














The unreliability of the averages given in evaluating the various 
aspects of a country is indicated by the diversity of emphasis on the 
various aspects for the thirty-two countries, as shown in Columns 
2 and 3 of Table III. The space devoted to the history of the 
countries ranges from 8 per cent to 37 per cent; the space devoted 
to geographical matters ranges from less than 5 per cent to more than 
27 per cent; the space devoted to language and literature ranges 
from less than 1 per cent to more than 50 per cent. Except for 
the matters of little mention, there is, in all of the aspects treated, 
this same diversity of emphasis. 
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In the relative amount of space devoted to geographical matters, 
for example, such diversities were found as are shown in Table IV. 
It cannot be urged that the geography of Switzerland is six times 
as important for an understanding of Switzerland as is the geography 
of Italy for an understanding of Italy. 

The diversity of emphasis on religion is shown in Table V. 
The figures are such as to indicate that religion is probably an 
important aspect of national life, since it is considered in the treat- 
ment of all but two of the thirty-two countries. This is, however, 
about as far as the evidence will enable us to go. There can be no 
certainty that religion in India, Greece, or Ceylon is any more 
important relatively than religion in New Zealand, Arabia, or 
Switzerland. 

TABLE V 
PERCENTAGE OF SPACE DEVOTED TO RELIGION IN THE 128 ARTICLES 
DEALING WITH 32 COUNTRIES 














Country Poe Country one 
Paki cale ch ea ke ee an 8.6 nC ear 1.2 
ON ee 7.2 SOME eS iat cconsiaara cial : 
PINs otc a eines ose ike Se 5.9 PMNS Ore Cecio ising awoke ie 
BM here ba wiew a cain oicin were ay PIRES Si has male out 1.0 
BONES foe Anche cui ws ots 2.2 | URE DRALES oo) 5:0 0is oie 0s wn as 9 
TRUSS AGE Sn o's a Waihi ee Ser 2.8 | EMME Niobe e isa cee niawar 8 
RET WEE hie ia x oiaiwis Wie ® 2.6 BREEDER, 5 rs salem alelnisreic's aiesisie .8 
NRE nes cack sce 2.3 RMR Oe hag Yc cwmeter snare 7 
SEND oso ins asic Sows wes © 1.8 BNEMB CL A ciccaeen uh eccauee 7 
_ Ee ea 7 Se eee ee re 5 
Philippine Islands........... 1.6 Belgian Congo.......... s 
ES eee rene 1.6 Be ea iics stan cenae mews 16 
PRMD Gna uh awk a soo 5 ee La) i Se ft 
a eae 1.4 PANRRNEED er rears se os aleun = 
LS Se a nee ayers er aee 1.3 So! i ae 2 














The diversity in the percentage of space devoted to presenting 
the army and the navy for the different countries is of interest, as 
shown in Table VI. Should we attempt to evaluate the place of 
national defense in the life of the nations on the basis of this evidence, 
it would appear that the United States and Switzerland are the most 
militaristic nations in the world with England, Persia, and Greece 
among the least militaristic. Naturally, the figures cannot be so 
interpreted. They do not point with any degree of certainty 
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' to the relative importance of the army and the navy in these different 
; : countries. Employing, as we are, some of the most reliable evidence 
obtainable as to the fundamentals of these countries, clearly we 
must look upon it as being, even though quantitative, only sugges- 


tive of matters to be treated in the school. It does not show 
relative importance. It does not indicate desirable relative educa- 
tional emphases. It shows that even positive findings must be 
scrutinized and verified by means of further evidence. 


TABLE VI 


PERCENTAGE OF SPACE DEVOTED TO DEFENSE IN THE 128 ARTICLES 
DEALING WITH 32 COUNTRIES 











Country Ping County <= 
TitOG TAGES 55 vies < vie. o0i0 oie | 22.9 LO ee ey Se eT r.4 
WEEORIIANA ss o5,0:0:4-4:0i08-c18e se | 6.8 BONAR ATs co vate ative davis weave teuetarernotaie 1.4 
DIMA ers ee ores sists care cholerae ts 4.7 ROMICON g<scra'g 01s 5 sich eiolares< em r.3 
ROANEN Poin achin ove wing Giaesinie 4.4 DDANEN scrip a's a oidia eaves eacaeg 1.2 
RANG cs css Gaston ieeaies 4.2 INICAS ANID s 5.5 6 65:4 5015 0-456.0.6 0014: : 
eer tare a Eee | PRNAMG 5sibioe be avee saeoksees 1.0 
ROMERO we. Leh A iainsus diets pistes ole 2.9 NOMMNIE et ake teiotarss his scene ccs Se 9 
OES | DAA AN eres Pere A 2.5 EN, ee eee 8 
US eer Es, 2.4 IDES fellas a sssk aielepebitions 6 
PUPAE y 3.5.5.<-05 00:04:01 516 3a 2 SL Or eee ee .6 
PN ttle oan Griceeec eu 1.7 SEEMED 64 ook ok sd eee se be ens 
GNA SUG, Acces ccs Sa aneieen i. Philippine Islands........... 3 














Because of the complexity of curriculum problems, the dealer 
in figures in this field must be highly critical of the evidence 
presented by his figures. It is probable, however, that the topics 
discussed in the 128 articles represent fundamental aspects of the 
countries and peoples which should be emphasized in developing 
a balanced vision of the countries of the earth. 











INTERESTING THE TEACHER IN SAFETY EDUCATION 


THOMAS W. GOSLING 
Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


The leaders in the movement for safety education have been 
wise in their methods of introducing the new subject into the 
curriculum. They have realized early that they could attain no 
large measure of success unless they could have, first of all, the 
enthusiastic support of the teachers. The only condition that it is 
necessary to meet in order to secure this enthusiastic co-operation 
and support is to demonstrate the value of the undertaking and 
at the same time to present concrete suggestions for putting the 
plan into effect. 

Working, as they do, under the pressure of time allotments and 
large classes, teachers find the daily routine exacting, and they are 
likely to feel that any new subject entails additional burdens unless 
this subject can be woven into the present courses of study or unless 
it can replace other work. 

From some personal experience with a campaign for safety 
education, the writer offers the suggestion that the prime requisite 
for such a campaign is good leadership. A principal who has 
enthusiasm, energy, good-will, and intelligence and who has the 
confidence of the teachers of the school is likely to offer the kind 
of leadership which will bring success. 

The first task of the leader is to impress the teachers with a 
sense of the importance of the work to be accomplished. Fortu- 
nately, most teachers realize without much persuasion that it is 
very much worth while to teach the principles of safety to children. 
On every side evidences are sufficiently abundant to show the pain 
and suffering that come from failure to observe the cardinal prin- 
ciples of accident prevention. The leader, having shown the value 
of the work, will readily enlist the full and hearty co-operation of 
the teachers. Then will come a call for information, for the teachers 
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will be at a loss in the beginning to know just what is to be taught 
and the methods by which the teaching is to be done. At this 
point circulars of information, supplied by the national organization, 
bulletins, records of campaigns in other states, articles in journals 
and magazines, vital statistics, and much other collateral informa- 
tion will be most helpful. The leader who is able to supply abun- 
dant information and secure the thoughtful participation of the 
entire group will be more successful than the one who tries to do 
everything himself. Usually, after the teachers grasp the idea, 
each one will be interested in developing plans suitable to the 
maturity of the children with whom she is working. 

After the teachers begin to work on their individual problems, 
they are likely to ask for a special time allotment for the safety 
work. At this point the administrative officers of the school system 
are in a position to render assistance. It is obvious that if the 
entire time allotment is to be given over to the other subjects of 
instruction, the teachers will have difficulty in providing a special 
place for the safety work. In order to relieve the pressure which 
the time allotment imposes, it will be necessary to reduce the atten- 
tion given to some other subject or subjects in the school. One 
of the chief reasons why teachers object to taking.up new plans 
arises from the fact that they think they are expected to cover a 
certain amount of ground in each subject according to the amount 
of time allotted in the official schedule. If the administrators wish 
to support a new program, it is necessary for them to change the 
time allotment and arrange for some space for the new undertaking. 
The adjustment of the time allotment, of course, is not the only 
means of introducing safety instruction. It is, however, in the 
writer’s judgment, one of the essentials. 

The platoon organization, or the work-study-play plan, is 
admirably adapted to the needs of new situations. It is possible 
under the platoon plan to assign all special work, such as safety 
education, thrift education, and civic education, to special teachers 
who devote their entire time to this work in auditorium periods. 
Thus the regular teachers of academic subjects do not feel that 
there is any invasion upon their time and attention. Until the 
platoon school organization becomes more nearly universal than it 
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is now, it will be necessary to think in terms of the conventional 
organization of schools and to adapt our plans for safety instruction 
to the old system. 

The great schoolmasters have been able, through the force of 
their personalities, to give tone to the school in ways that were 
beyond the reach of the classroom. Some noted schools, for 
example, have been characterized by the athletic prowess of their 
students; some, by the high sense of honor and integrity of the 
student body; some, by religious fervor; some, by a sense of civic 
duty which was implanted in the students. Where results like 
these were secured, the whole spirit of the school was permeated 
with the controlling purpose of the master and of his corps of 
teachers. So it must be today with our public schools. In the 
case of civic education, thrift education, safety education, and all 
other special types of education which the schools can give, we must 
rely on the controlling purpose of the school rather than on the 
mere formal introduction into the curriculum of a new subject 
of instruction; and so it is that we must look for results in safety 
education to the development of a controlling interest in safety 
throughout the whole school in its special tasks, in its thinking, 
and in its behavior. 

It is not the intention of the writer to suggest that our schools 
have no higher duties to perform but rather to say that if we grant 
the tremendous importance of safety education we must not look 
to any merely formal or adventitious measures for the accomplish- 
ment of our purpose; we must look, rather, to a remaking of the 
thinking of boys and girls to the end that the thought of safety 
shall have a large place in their lives. Only by giving an important 
place to this type of thinking can there be any large reduction in 
our appalling losses by accident. 

Although the instinct of fear has had a large influence in the 
education of the race, it is doubtful whether in our teaching of the 
principles of safety we should make very much use of fear as a 
motive force. Some of the most unwholesome and distressing 
characteristics of large numbers of people can be traced to the 
overmastering sense of fear which possesses them. The upward 
struggle of the race has been characterized by a progressive release 
from one set of fears after another. Fear of the dark, fear of unusual 
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manifestations of nature, fear of spirits, fear of serpents, and many 
other kinds of fear have wrought havoc in our lives. One of the 
great purposes of education is to free men from their fears and to 
give them confidence, trust, hope, and joy. For this reason it 
seems that it would be a contravention of good educational principles 
if we were to use the sense of fear as the prime agency in safety 
instruction. Prudence, alertness, quickness of judgment, physical 
vigor, ready articulation of mind and body—all of these seem to 
be proper objectives in our educational policy. 

In harmony with the foregoing principles, a safety program 
was developed in the Brayton School of Madison, Wisconsin, 
under the auspices of the National Safety Council. Through the 
leadership of the principal and the co-operation of each member of 
the teaching staff, a vital demonstration of safety education was 
given. Space does not permit the presentation of the details of 
the program in each grade. A few illustrations must suffice to 
show the general plan. 

In the kindergarten the floor of the room was marked with 
lines to represent street-car tracks and street crossings. Wagons 
were shown on the streets and the policeman at the crossing. At 
the time when the demonstration was being made the children 
insisted that every member of the class should cross the streets 
only at the crossings. 

In the first grade every child was taught to memorize his home 
telephone number and to write the name of the street on which 
he lived. A drama of the lost child was presented, and the part 
of the friendly policeman was brought vividly to the attention of 
the children. 

In the second grade safety instruction was closely articulated 
with the work in English, spelling, penmanship, drawing, gram- 
mar, and dramatization. The spelling lists contained such words 
as “safety,” “quickly,” “look,” “traffic,” “jump,” “sleigh,” 
“trucks,” “burning,” ‘‘watch,” “hurt,” and “policeman.” In 
the penmanship lessons such sentences were used as ‘‘Firemen 
fight fires” and “Cross the street at the crossing.” On the sand- 
table there was an illustration of children waiting on the sidewalk 
for fire apparatus to pass. Songs, stories, and readings all played 
their part in the safety program. 
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In the seventh grade safety posters were prepared. One of 
these had the legend: ‘A boy in school is worth two in a hospital.” 
In the arithmetic work of this grade graphs were drawn showing 
the various causes of accidents. Vital statistics from the health 
department and life and accident insurance statistics were employed 
where possible. 

The older boys in the school were organized into a group of 
safety helpers for the benefit of the younger children. These 
boys were very proud to wear arm-bands indicating their official 
position. They took their stations at the street crossings adjoining 
the school and assisted the younger children in crossing the streets. 

Further details would merely serve to strengthen the impression 
that a safety program may be carried on not only by giving a definite 
time allotment to the subject but by selecting material that can be 
used in the several subjects of instruction without increasing the 
amount of time devoted to them. 

If one were to ask for the results of a program of this kind, it 
would be difficult to prove the value by showing the definite reduc- 
tion in the number of accidents after the instruction as compared 
with the number of accidents which occurred before. Madison is 
only a small city, and, fortunately, the accidents to children are 
not numerous. For this reason, statistical proof of the value of 
the demonstrations cannot be given. Nevertheless, if concentration 
of thinking on a subject and if inculcation of certain habits have 
an effect on life-procedures, there can be no doubt that a safety 
campaign in the school is very much worth while. In the particular 
school to which reference has been made, the interest of the children 
and the interest and the enthusiasm of the teachers were aroused 
to an unusual degree. Teachers in other schools in the city were 
much stimulated by the demonstration which was given in the 
Brayton School. Furthermore, the work is going on, not, to be 
sure, with the same concentration as before but with the sub- 
stantial, continuing methods that promise to give good results. 

It is only by continuous education in the schools that the great 
social and industrial losses can be avoided, losses which bring 
measureless suffering and sorrow to many homes. 













































Educational Writings 








REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A notable book on mental hygiene.—In the midst of a deluge of hastily 
compiled textbooks on education, written in the first years of the authors’ 
teaching for the purpose of gaining recognition, it is refreshing and stimulating 
to read a book which represents the results of the matured observation, reflec- 
tion, and scientific work of a veteran teacher. The influence of Dr. Burnham, 
as one of the notable group of teachers brought together at Clark University 
by G. Stanley Hall, has been felt for years and has been testified to by his 
students. His writings have hitherto been scattered in the form of articles in 
current magazines and in the Cyclopedia of Education. They have stimulated 
on the part of his readers a desire for a systematic presentation. Now he has 
published a book of seven hundred pages covering the entire field of mental 
hygiene. 

The book, as the title suggests, is both a theoretical and a practical treatise. 
It first lays the foundation for a description of the normal functioning of the 
mind by a description of how the mind functions in general. It then traces 
the distinction between normal or healthy functioning and unhealthy function- 
ing; and, finally, it gives the best advice which present experience furnishes 
concerning the means by which healthy functioning may be promoted. 

The author regards the process of association-forming as the central 
process in mental functioning. He is particularly impressed with the revelations 
of the subtler forms of association-forming in the studies of the conditioned 
reflex by Pavlov and his successors. The conditioned reflex is a response 
which becomes attached to a new and originally indifferent stimulus because 
this stimulus is associated with the stimulus which instinctively evokes the 
response. Thus the dinner bell causes the mouth to water because it is associ- 
ated with the sight, smell, and taste of food, the original adequate stimulus. 
The formation of these artificial responses is used continually throughout the 
book to explain both healthy and unhealthy functioning. 

The fundamental conditions for healthy-mindedness are summarized in 
the threefold situation: a task, a plan, and freedom in the execution of the plan. 


* William H. Burnham, The Normal Mind. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1924. 
Pp. xx+702. 
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Thus, work rather than play is made the basis of healthy-mindedness—not 
work in the sense of performance under external compulsion but work in the 
sense of serious accomplishment of an objective. The plan is the means to 
the orderly accomplishment of the task. Freedom—within reasonable limits 
imposed by the necessity of adjustment to the group—is essential to the progres- 
sive and orderly development of the child’s thought and mental attitudes. 
This theory agrees with the prevailing emphasis on the project method, the 
Dalton Plan, and similar modes of organization. The author is moderate in his 
development of the theory, however, and does not press its application to the 
extreme to which it is sometimes carried. 

The space of a short review is not sufficient even to indicate the wealth of 
suggestions contained in this book. The presentation may be at times a little 
prolix and repetitious, but it at least avoids the dryness that is characteristic 
of many of our brief and formal texts. Numerous examples illuminate the 
general principles and make the book suitable not only for use as a text but 


also for general reading. 
FRANK N. FREEMAN 


A comprehensive survey of scientific studies in reading.—Not in recent years, 
| if ever, has there appeared under one cover a more complete and useful summary 
of studies in a particular field than is presented in Willis L. Uhl’s book on 
reading.t It is literally a mine of information, including the essence of the 
most dignified classroom investigations, laboratory experiments, and the wide 
range of testing, diagnostic, and remedial experiments. Even more commend- 
able than the careful selection and arrangement of materials is the abundance 
of objective data. Mr. Uhl, while allowing each investigator to make his own 
case with his own data, has not failed to evaluate each study, either favorably 
or unfavorably or both, and has with skill expounded the inferences and applica- 
tions, applying each line of research to the subject of reading as a whole. To 
each of the thirteen major chapters he has attached a list of bibliographical 
notes which cover almost the entire range of the investigations, characterizing 
each with an illuminating hint or description of content, thus enabling the 
student of reading to enter extensively into any phase of the subject with care 
and discrimination. 

The book is divided into three parts: (1) “Recent Investigations of the 
Organization of Courses in Reading and Literature,” (2) ‘How Investigations 
of Reading Affect the Selection and Organization of Courses,” and (3) “Stand- 
ards for Evaluating Materials for Courses in Reading and Literature.” Part I, 
which covers the aspects of the subject in which Mr. Uhl himself is one of the 
pioneers and most careful students, occupies half of the book. Here are dis- 
cussed “Vocabulary Studies,” “Relations between Methods of Readers and 
Their Content,” ‘The Grading of Content for Reading,” “Organizing the 

t Willis L. Uhl, The Materials of Reading. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett 
& Co., 1924. Pp. xiv+386. 
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Physical Conditions of Reading,” “Children’s Interests in Reading,” and 
“The Social Worth of Reading.” Part II, covering especially “Laboratory 
Investigations of Reading Processes,” “Classroom Teaching and Organization 
of Content,” “Diagnostic and Remedial Work,” and “The Measurement of 
Progress,” is especially helpful, presenting in perspective and in suitable 
relations the work of such men as Anderson, Buswell, C. T. Gray, W. S. Gray, 
Huey, Judd, O’Brien, Osburn, Packer, Parker, Theisen, Uhl, Waldo, and others. 

Through no fault of the author, Part III is less satisfactory. The formula- 
tion of standards of materials and methods of instruction is an exceedingly 
difficult problem or, better, a series of difficult problems. In fact, this is the 
province in which there is at the present time the most perplexity and confusion. 
Fortunately, objective studies have supplanted the arm-chair theories and 
vague psychological principles of the past; how to bridge over from such studies 
to actual classroom practice is as yet a relatively unsolved mystery. Mr. 
Uhl presents the best attempts, such as that of O’Hern in Rochester, New York, 
and outlines a classification of techniques of reading which he himself has 
evolved. There is much experimentation yet to be done. 

The Materials of Reading is a comprehensive, systematic book which 
constitutes a veritable library of information appropriate for normal-school 
or college classes or for groups of English teachers who take training in service 
seriously. It is the best general survey of the concrete materials on reading. 

R. L. Lyman 


The third yearbook for elementary-school principals.—The vigor of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals is attested once more by the character 
of its yearbook. This year it is a volume of over four hundred pages devoted 
to the activities of the principal in his various relations to the school. 

The book is divided into two general sections, the first of which is brief 
and contains a study by Arthur S. Gist on “‘ The Evolution of the Principalship.” 
Section II, which deals with ‘‘The Professional Aspect,” is divided into five 
parts. Part I contains three chapters, which deal with the principal’s profes- 
sional growth, his professional study groups, and his duty asa citizen. Part II, 
“The Principal and the Teacher,” contains eleven chapters on a variety of 
topics. These chapters deal with the study habits of pupils, drill and diagnostic 
work in arithmetic, methods of teaching reading and materials of reading, 
teacher-rating, supervision, the professional growth of the principal’s staff, 
the principal’s meetings, and the relation of the principal to the present demo- 
cratic attitude toward education. Part III deals with the relation of the 
principal and the pupil and contains four chapters. Of particular interest 
are the discussions of the scientific classification of pupils and of the physical 


t The Status and Professional Activities of the Elementary School Principal. Edited 
by Arthur S. Gist. Third Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals of the National Education Association. Washington: Department of Elementary 
School Principals, National Education Association, 1924. Pp. 195-634. $1.50. 
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welfare of pupils. Part IV discusses the making of courses of study and matters 
relating to the school library. Part V contains miscellaneous material, most of 
which deals with the platoon school. 

As would be expected, the character of the studies varies considerably. 
On the whole, they are scientific and present objective data as the basis of 
their discussions. Obviously, the purpose of the editor is to present a body of 
scientific material, and he has succeeded very well. 

The yearbook should have a wide circulation. No elementary-school 
principal can afford to overlook this source of information. Aside from the 
value of the facts which are presented, the yearbook will doubtless serve to 


stimulate further investigations. 
G. T. BUSWELL 


An introductory textbook for education classes —The growing need for 
introductory courses in education in colleges and normal schools has called 
forth a new text. It is written by educational authorities whose positions as 
president and professor of education at the Colorado State Teachers College 
indicate the proper qualifications and interests for such a task. 

The book is simply and interestingly written, with points well clarified 
by carefully chosen quotations and apt illustrative material. A unique and 
valuable feature of the text is the inclusion of the portraits of some of the leading 
educators of the present day. 

The references given at the end of many of the chapters are adequate to 
introduce the beginner to the book and periodical literature in the field and to 
give at least some conception of the extent of such material. The questions 
and problems listed at the end of each chapter should tend to arouse and hold 
the interest of the student; the summaries at the close of each part bind the 
points together in simple outline. 

A contribution is directly made by the mere listing of the “Table of Con- 
tents,” since this represents the authors’ idea of what should be dealt with in 
such a course. There is no general agreement of college teachers of education 
along this line, and every new offering in the way of a text or course will aid in 
delineating the field. The more important phases of educational work are 
covered in the five parts of the text dealing with the teacher, the child, the 
teaching process, school organization and the curriculum, and the development 
of social aims. There is no particularly sacred order for these parts, however, 
and there is nothing to prevent an instructor from taking them up in any 
sequence desired. The psychological as well as the social phases of education 
are considered. It is difficult to tell whether or not the authors favor any 
restrictions in the way of subjects which shall be considered prerequisite to 
the study of the text, but it is evident that the majority of the beginners 


* George Willard Frasier and Winfield D. Armentrout, Amn Introduction to Educa- 
tion. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1924. Pp. xiit274. $1.50. 
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will find the discussion of original nature and the laws of learning incompre- 
hensible without some previous knowledge of psychology. 

One notes a lack of any direct statement and explanation of education as a 
science with a clear presentation of scientific method, although the spirit of the 
text is scientific. The book has certain limitations as an aid to the vocational 
guidance of the prospective teacher. A comparison of teaching with other 
vocations is lacking, as are definite data regarding types of positions open, 
salary expectations, kinds of preparation needed, etc. The work would be 
improved if supplemented with a comprehensive list of problems demanding 
solution within the next half-century. 

The text will meet a real need in giving a general preliminary survey of the 
field of education and will prove to be a stimulating and valuable addition to the 


few texts prepared for this purpose. 
Pau V. WEstT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA 


Differentiated education for exceptional children—No problem has been of 
greater concern to educators in recent years than that of modifying instruction 
to meet the needs of children who deviate markedly from the average in ability 
to profit from the regular work of the school. Schools in the larger cities 
especially have for a number of years segregated subnormal children of certain 
types and have provided for them differentiated education of a compensating 
character. More recently attempts have been made to provide for the needs 
of superior children. The literature bearing on the training of subnormal 
children, however, is much more extensive than that dealing with the education 
of the supernormal. 

The author of a recent volume' in the field of special education has made a 
a very thoroughgoing, constructive attempt “to define the nature or degree 
of handicap or excess ability which makes the child a special educational 
problem; to determine the types of exceptional children which properly belong 
in the public school; to formulate a general theory of special education; to 
indicate the present status of these children in city schools; and to deal with 
the various specific problems presented” (p. ix). He finds that approximately 
15 per cent of the children in the elementary school are so far above the average 
child in intelligence and ability that they are seriously retarded in their develop- 
ment when compelled to proceed at a uniform rate and with curricular material 
designed for the normal group. Another 15 per cent are so far below normal 
that they are seriously handicapped when required to compete with the average. 
The two groups are regarded as “exceptional children” whose interests can 
be fully served by the school only through differentiated instruction. 


t John Louis Horn, The Education of Exceptional Children. New York: Century 
Co., 1924. Pp. xvit+344. $2.00. 
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The book is divided into five parts with a total of fourteen chapters. Part I 
is given over to general considerations in which the author attempts to define 
the field of education treated and to give an overview of the problems involved. 
Part II contains five chapters which deal with the innate differences in intelli- 
gence of exceptional children, the reorganization of schools in order the better 
to serve pupil needs, the problems of differentiating instruction on the basis of 
intelligence, and the specific applications of the principle of differentiation to 
the education of the two types of deviates. Part III considers two special 
types of exceptional children, namely, truants or incorrigibles and speech defec- 
tives. The present educational status of both types in city schools is presented, 
and the need for a scientific study of causes and remedial methods is discussed. 
Part IV deals with the education of physically exceptional children—the blind, 
the deaf, and the crippled. Part V contains a summary treatment presented 
in the form of twelve controlling theses in the field of special education. 

The editor of the series of which this book is the most recent volume 
thinks that it will be of real assistance to institutions which offer courses in the 
field of special education and to the thousands of educational administrators 
who are confronted with the problem of differentiating education for normal, 
subnormal, and supernormal children. The treatment is stimulating. The 
book is written in non-technical style and covers the field in a manner sufficiently 


thorough for the needs of the general reader. 
W. C. REavis 


A special class for superior children.—In the winter of 1918 a special class 
was organized in the training school of the Southern Branch of the University 
of California, the purpose of which was to study what can be done for superior 
children. A report? of five years of experience with this class has been prepared 
by the teacher, Miss Stedman. 

The book is, for the most part, a case-study record of the children who 
make up the class. Five cases are discussed in great detail, and other cases 
are given briefer treatment. The five cases represent different types of superi- 
ority. Case 1 was a musical prodigy; Case 2, who is described as a misfit in 
the public schools, showed marked linguistic ability, as did Case 3, who had 
superior intelligence but a delicate physique; Case 4 was a child of superior 
mentality and very unusual manual dexterity; Case 5 has the highest I.Q. 
yet reported, namely, 214. Miss Stedman also describes the work of the class, 
giving two chapters to group projects and group activities. The various 
activities noted in these chapters will be very suggestive to other teachers of 
special classes. One interesting feature of these chapters is a progress rating 
card, which analyzes in great detail “habits of refinement,” “study habits,” 
and “social habits” of children. 


t Lulu M. Stedman, Education of Gifted Children. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1924. Pp. viiit192. $1.80. 
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Three chapters are devoted to a discussion of the enrichment of the cur- 
riculum. ‘The first of these chapters deals with enrichment through the writing 
of poetry; many examples are given of poems written by children in the special 
class. Enrichment through descriptive writing and enrichment through 
public speaking are also suggested. Miss Stedman sums up in a final chapter 
her general conclusions from the experiment; she also outlines a number of 
suggestions for the conduct of a special class. Maintaining that the enrichment 
of the curriculum is a most important consideration in handling gifted children, 
she outlines nineteen specific ways in which this enrichment may be accom- 
plished. Enrichment of the curriculum rather than the “speeding up” of the 
child is emphasized throughout the book. 

Since gifted children ordinarily have a richer background of experience 
than that found in the case of average children, it seems that many of the 
suggested enrichments might be realized without the help of the school. For ex- 
ample, the suggestion to take trips into the country for the purpose of studying 
birds and animals and the suggestion to visit libraries, art galleries, and museums 
seem to be suggestions which are more applicable to the home than to the 
school. The reader feels that there are untouched possibilities of enrichment 
within the scope of the school’s own activities and that these possibilities are 
much more varied than those tried in this experiment. 

The book will be of particular interest to teachers of special classes and to 
school. principals who have felt the need of some adjustment for the mentally 
superior child. Many such reports as this are needed to build up a background 
of information with regard to what can and cannot be accomplished in dealing 
‘with gifted children. 


Psychology for students of education.—The success of Professor Averill’s 
Psychology for Normal Schools, which appeared three years ago, has led him to 
prepare a book: of similar character for more advanced classes. In the new 
book Professor Averill has changed somewhat his general organization of material 
but has not deviated from his interesting and straightforward style of writing. 

The material is organized into three major divisions. Part I, which is 
entitled, ‘The Motivation of Learning,” contains three chapters, in which the 
author shows the value of instinctive tendencies as motives and points out the 
importance of mental attitude as a factor in motivation. This part of the book 
is brief, containing only sixty pages. Part II, which is devoted to the psy- 
chology of learning, makes up the bulk of the book. In this section the author 
presents the traditional material on the learning process. Part III deals 
with the “Results of Learning.” ‘Two topics only are included in this section, 
one being the transfer of training and the other the development of personality. 
The book has a brief appendix in which the elements of statistical methods are 


tLawrence Augustus Averill, Elements of Educational Psychology. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. xii+426. $2.15. 
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presented. This treatment of statistics gives only the simpler measures of 
central tendency and variability together with a very brief discussion of correla- 
tion. It affords a good summary for the student who has some acquaintance 
with statistical methods but seems hardly adequate for the teaching of these 
topics. 

The illustrative material in the text is excellent. The book is written in a 
style which is well adapted to the undergraduate student. Adequate bibliogra- 
phies are furnished as well as questions and exercises for use in teaching. The 
book should be of particular interest to those who found Professor Averill’s 
earlier work too elementary for their purposes but who appreciated the general 


excellence of the clear presentation. 
G. T. BUSWELL 


Adapting school practices to the civic goal of education.—In the state of 
California every candidate for any type of teacher’s certificate must present 
evidence of having had a course in education for citizenship consisting of plans, 
methods, and procedures in teaching citizenship in the schools. To meet the 
demand for a textbook for use in the classes in education for citizenship in the 
teacher-training institutions in California and elsewhere is the object of a recent 
addition’ to the series of Riverside Textbooks in Education. 

Professor Almack says in his Preface that his leading purposes in preparing 
the book were to point out that good citizenship is the final goal of all teaching 
and school organization, to analyze some of the problems of organization and 
teaching which are frequently ignored, to show the direct and incidental 
opportunities in the modern school and community for civic training and 
experience, to bring out the importance of living citizenship as a means of 
learning its lessons, to furnish a number of concrete illustrations, to emphasize 
a method of teaching, and to list a number of problems of school organization, 
class teaching, and community relations. 

In carrying out the foregoing purposes the author uses what he calls a 
direct method, which consists of (1) stating the problem, (2) briefly analyzing 
it, (3) summarizing the advantages and disadvantages of varying the methods 
of procedure, and (4) presenting a number of specific examples of what teachers 
are actually doing in the field. 

Professor Almack divides his discussion into three main parts. Part I, 
“Putting the School on a Civic Basis,” contains chapters on such topics as 
civic values in school organization, the civic contribution of school government, 
and making the school’s social organizations contribute to citizenship. 

“Using Civic Materials and Methods” is the title of Part II, which contains 
eight chapters on civic values from the social sciences and from the regular 
school subjects, moral foundations of citizenship, utilizing special occasions for 
civic training, civic training through service, the use of social methods and 


* John C. Almack, Education for Citizenship. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1924. Pp. xviii+288. $2.00. 
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personal guidance, and methods which develop the capacity for independent 
work. Part III contains four chapters which discuss such subjects as civic 
training through community service, school and community co-operation, and 
the teacher and citizenship. 

At the end of each chapter are exercises and problcms, designed to supply 
alist of things to do and to think about, and a list of selected references. The 
references are, for the most part, to discussions which present concrete situations 
and direct programs of action. —_—. 


Interesting side-lights on history—No textbook in history has ever been 
able to include in its contents any great amount of material that is invaluable 
in making history interesting, real, and concrete. Until recently teachers 
had to furnish, from their own wide reading and experience, the interesting 
and valuable side-lights to the history they were teaching. Thanks to the 
energy and activity of certain authors and book companies, some very interest- 
ing and worth-while historical side-light material has appeared which children 
themselves can read. A two-book series attempts to familiarize the reader 
with places important in the making of American history. The first volume 
was reviewed in the issue of this Journal for January, 1924. For this reason 
the present review concerns only Book Two! of the series. 

For those who have not read the review of Book One, it should be said that 
Mr. Faris attempts, by means of vivid and interesting descriptions and pictures, 
to take boys and girls to a number of the places where our history began. 
The eleven chapters of Book Two deal with six of our largest and most famous 
military cemeteries, six places where important battles were fought, ‘six places 
associated with Indian tales, twelve early settlements in the West, thirteen 
adventures of the pioneers, eleven episodes in the early life of the growing 
West, seven incidents relative to water transportation in the early days, four 
places where elementary education and college training had their beginnings, 
ten places where famous men and women have lived, and six places or incidents 
connected with the nation’s capital. 

The reading matter is made vivid and concrete by a liberal use of well- 
selected illustrations of the places and incidents described in the context. 
It is to be hoped that much more material of like character will soon be available 
for boys and girls in the upper elementary and junior high school grades. 


R. M. TRYoN 


Junior high school mathematics.—The modification of the curriculum in 
the upper grades of the elementary school, made necessary by the junior high 
school movement, has been apparent in practically all of the subjects of instruc- 
tion but in none to the same degree as in the case of mathematics. 


t John T. Faris, Where Our History Was Made, Book Two. Newark, New Jersey: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1924. Pp. x+358. 
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A particularly interesting textbook! designed for the junior high school has 
been prepared by Professor Breslich, in which two marked contributions are 
made, namely, a true correlation of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry into a 
unified course and the presentation of this material at the level of seventh- 
grade ability. The fact that Professor Breslich has been experimenting with 
such material in seventh-grade classes during the past six years is, without doubt, 
one of the major reasons for the teachable character of the book. Mathematics 
has been made interesting in this text, and applications to the experiences of 
adolescent children are so numerous that much of the difficulty due to the 
traditional abstract character of the subject has been eliminated. Two general 
principles were adopted for the selection of the material: (1) all of the material 
used must fill a real need in the life of the pupil, and (2) the material must be 
adapted to the abilities and experiences of adolescent children. These principles 
have been closely adhered to throughout the text. 


In the Preface Professor Breslich has pointed out one significant contribu- 
tion of mathematics which is so pertinent that his statement deserves quotation: 

The study of certain phases of mathematics deserves an important place in a 
liberal education. Modern thought and enterprise are steadily increasing in mathe- 
matical precision, as is apparent in the statistical aspects of the biological and human- 
nature sciences. To understand modern civilization in many of its aspects one must 
be able to appreciate its precise quantitative character. One must be able to read 
intelligently quantitative accounts of modern enterprises. Familiarity with modern 
methods of measurement and skill in doing quantitative thinking are essential. This 
text offers a general course intended for those who continue studies in the senior high 
school as well as for those who do not continue. It aims to contribute to the pupil’s 
liberal education by preparing him to understand the quantitative aspects of con- 
temporary civilization [p. v]. 

One of the most striking features of the book is the wealth of illustrations 
included, there being 183 figures in addition to numerous pictures which are used 
to illustrate the practical applications of mathematics. The use of line- 
segments and graphs is given extensive treatment in chaptersiandii. Chapter 
iii is devoted to the representation of numerical facts by formulas. Chapter 
iv is a study of angles, while chapter v, the concluding chapter, deals with the 
uses of line-segments and angles in finding unknown distances. 

The book is the most compact and attractive text for introductory junior 
high school mathematics which has appeared. It deserves wide use. 

G. T. BUSWELL 


A guide for junior high school English—Hattie L. Hawley, of the High 
School of Commerce, Worcester, Massachusetts, is the auther of one? of the 


t Ernst R. Breslich, Junior Mathematics, Book One. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1924. Pp. xvi+148. 

2 Hattie L. Hawley, Teaching English in Junior High Schools. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. viiit-142. $1.20. 
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recent Riverside Educational Monographs. The attractive little book might 
better have been named, “Devices Used to Cultivate Appreciation, to Cultivate 
Power, and to Teach Fundamental Facts,” for that is exactly and solely what 
the book accomplishes. It by no means covers the large subject indicated in 
the title chosen. As a compilation of classified teaching devices, the book is 
helpful. Moreover, it embodies the spirit of freedom, initiative, and activity 


which ideally ought to characterize every English classroom. 
R. L. Lyman 


A handbook of activities for the elementary school.—The loose way in which 
the term “project” is being used is very well illustrated in a book: by Lillian 
I. Lincoln. Although the term “project” is the essential feature of the title, 
much of the material in the book would not be so classified unless, as may be 
the case, the use of the word “project” has become so general that it no longer 
has a specific meaning. 

The book is made up of three general divisions. In Part I there is a series 
of sixteen lessons on the health of the school child, these lessons being divided 
into a series of discussions of the health habits of a hypothetical child, Mary 
Matilda. Much of the material in this section consists of information regarding 
health habits and advice to be given by the teacher to the class. The lessons 
seem far removed from the original conception of a “project.” 

Part II, dealing with the behavior of Mary Matilda, discusses such topics 
as kindness to animals, the treatment of playmates or older persons, and ways 
of being polite, as well as such general topics as self-control, truthfulness, and 
honesty. 

Part III consists of a miscellaneous collection of projects, including eight 
lessons dealing with such activities as a school fair, a school store, a circus or 
zoo, and entertainment for special days. 

While the book is not intended to be used as a complete guide for class 
procedure, parts of it will suggest activities for elementary-school classes. 
Its chief value is limited to the giving of suggestions. 


A supplementary manual for geography classes—In order to facilitate the 
pronunciation and memorization of geographical names, a book? has been 
prepared which gives both the accepted form of pronunciation and the meaning 
and derivation of a large number of geographical names. The book is recom- 
mended by its authors for a twofold use. First, it may be used to supplement 
the teaching in the regular geography class. For this purpose it will operate 
as a dictionary of names and places and will furnish sufficiently detailed informa- 


t Lillian I. Lincoln, Practical Projects for Elementary Schools. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1924. Pp. viiit312. $1.48. 

20. D. von Engeln and Jane McKelway Urquhart, The Story Key to Geographic 
Names. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1924. Pp. xvi+280. 
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tion about the derivation of the names to make them stand out in the memory 
of the child. An example from the text will make clear the value of the book 
for this purpose: 

The large cities of Scotland are all harbor sites. Glasgow (gl&s’ gd) in 1301 was 
Glas-gu. Now this may have been made up of the British words glas=“‘cold” or 
“grey” and gu=“‘ woods”; hence “grey woods.” But another and pleasing explanation 
is that hereabouts there dwelt long ago an old monk, St. Mungo. Mungo was so well 
liked that people called him affectionately munchu =“dear dog.” Then, not satisfied 
with that pet name, a pun on his real name, they changed it to Glaschu, that is, “grey 
dog,” on account of his white hair. Both these explanations may be wrong, but they 
have the merit of being entertaining. Edinburgh (éd’ In-bii-r5) was Edwin’s burg, or 
“fortress,” named after Edwin, an Anglo-Saxon king of Northumberland who occasion- 
ally made it his residence [pp. 162-63]. 


Second, the authors recommend the use of the book as a supplementary 
geographical reader, their contention being that the great variety of incidents 
included will stimulate the interest of the pupil. 

So far as the first purpose is concerned, the book will, no doubt, be a very 
useful manual for the geography teacher, and it will enrich the geography lesson 
in a practical way. The second purpose, however, that of using the book as a 
supplementary reader, is likely to be defeated by the lack of continuity in 
subject-matter. To use such material for a reader may be one step better 
than to use an encyclopedia, but there certainly would be little justification for 
assigning itin this way. ‘The material is too varied to be remembered when read 
in large sections and too disconnected to stimulate the continued interest of the 
pupil. 

The scope of the book is very wide. The opening chapters deal with general 
geographic terms and with the names of oceans and lands. The book then 
proceeds to take up the continent of North America, the various sections of the 
United States, the outlying possessions of the United States, South America, 
and the lands and seas of Europe. A great deal of attention is given to names 
in the British Isles, France, and Germany. The book then deals with the 
northern European countries and Asia. It completes its circuit with the 
continent of Africa. 

The use of the book is facilitated by two indexes, one for names and one for 
places. If used as a supplementary handbook, it would, without doubt, be 
valuable in the upper elementary grades. 
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